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‘What Is a Good School? 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


WO of my colleagues—both of them well- 

known students of education—recently 

observed a demonstration lesson in a fifth- 
grade classroom. In a conference soon after- 
ward one of them declared the lesson to be 
among the best that he had ever seen; the 
other was equally certain that it was among 
the worst. 

So radical a disagreement 
between two apparently 
competent judges would 
probably not occur very 
often; none the less the in- 
cident clearly reveals an 
important fact that one 
should bear in mind when 
one reads an article or lis- 
tens to a lecture on the sub- 
ject, “What is a good 
school?” The important fact 
is that there are varying 
standards as to desirable 
practices in school work, 
and even life-long students 
of the problem may differ 
widely in estimating the 
value of a particular type 
of school organization or a 
particular piece of class- 
room teaching. The present 
paper, then, should be un- 
derstood as reflecting stand- 
ards and ideals that may 
be more or less peculiar to 
the present writer. 

With this warning to the reader, I shall 
attempt to set forth somewhat concretely the 
more important characteristics of a good 
school as I conceive of them. I can do this best, 
Perhaps, by describing a school that I visited 
nearly thirty years ago,—a school that re- 
mains in my memory as one of the very best, 
if not indeed quite the best—that I have ever 
Seen in this country. It was an elementary 
5 school in a mid-western city, and a fairly large 
school for those days, having a staff of per- 
haps twenty-five teachers. 
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On entering the building I looked first for 
the principal’s office and finally found it on 
the second floor. The door, however, was lock- 
ed, and when I looked through the glass par- 
tition I noticed that the desk and chairs were 
piled high with books and supplies. Indeed the 
office appeared to have been quite uninhabited 
for a long time. 

As I turned away, the 
principal—a tall, grey- 
haired man with a pleasant 
twinkle in his eye—came 
out of a neighboring class- 
room. I introduced myself 
and he asked me at once 
to visit the school with him. 
Later in the day, when I 
remarked upon the locked 
and unoccupied office and 
when he learned that I was 
myself just entering upon 
the work of an elementary- 
school principalship, he 
gave me a bit of fatherly 
advice that reveals clearly 
one of the conditions that 
go to make a school a good 
school. “Don’t be an ‘office 
principal,’” he said. “Live 
with your boys and girls.” 
And precisely that is what 
he did. Of course the rec- 
ords and reports that a 
principal must look after 
were not neglected. These 
duties, however, were taken care of before and 
after school hours. He had a little desk in the 
lower corridor which was quite sufficient for 
his “administrative” needs. 

To the real work of the school he gave his 
major attention, and this real work was to 
me a revelation. In the first classroom that we 
visited I sensed with something akin to a thrill 
the “spirit” of the school. There was a perfect 
rapport between pupils and teacher. All were 
working together like a busy and happy fam- 
ily. Among the pupils as well as between pupils 
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and teacher there was whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. This quite remarkable “morale” was 
characteristic not only of one classroom or of a 
few classrooms but of every classroom, and it 
represented an achievement of supervisory 
leadership that I have never seen duplicated 
on an equal scale. 

Perhaps the best way in which to describe 
this “spirit” or “morale” is to say that the 
school throughout was characterized by an eag- 
er and aggressive industry. There seemed to 
be upon the part of all a keen desire to do the 
work just as well as it could be done. In an 
atmosphere of this sort, of course, the seeds 
of inattention, mischief, and disorder found 
small chance to germinate. 

As an illustration of the pervasiveness of 
this spirit, I may refer to one of the classrooms 

in which the teacher did not appear to be so 
’ thoroughly at home in her work as did the 
other teachers of the school. However, this 
seemed to make no difference with the pupils. 
They were just as eager and earnest and con- 
siderate as were the pupils in the other class- 
rooms. On inquiry, I found that this teacher 
had been recently transferred from another 
school where she was very distinctly failing in 
her work, largely because she was unable to 
cope with disciplinary difficulties. Not infre- 
quently, the principal told me, teachers who 
had lost their self-confidence were sent to this 
school where with the very favorable attitude 
upon the part of the pupils, they were often 
able to “find themselves” again. Pupils trouble- 
some in other schools were also occasionally 
transferred to this school, and in many cases 
the “fashion” of order and industry and good 
work which here prevailed caught up these re- 
calcitrant pupils and quite transformed them. 

Under such conditions, of course, much could 
be accomplished beyond the limits of the stat- 
ed course of study. Individual pupils who re- 
vealed special abilities were given opportuni- 
ties to work ahead on their own problems, and, 
in many of the classrooms, group enterprises 
that we should now call projects were under 
way. There was, however, no neglect of the 
regular school work. 

There is another fact regarding this school 
that I should mention. The principal who had 
been responsible for building up this per- 
vasive spirit died suddenly about a year after 
the time of which I have been speaking. Some 
fifteen years later—and fourteen years after 
the principal’s death—I had occasion to re- 
visit the school. I did not at all expect that 
this wonderful school spirit had survived the 
man who had developed it; so much in an 
achievement of this sort is due to the influence 
of a strong personality and when this personal 
influence is removed, the spirit so often passes 
with it. I was, therefore, greatly surprised to 
find that the school was very much the same as 
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when I first observed it, fifteen years before. 
In other words, this man had done his work so 
well that his creation lived long after he had 
passed to his reward. Through rare personal 
gifts he had established a standard which had 
its own internal strength and vigor and could 
live on without him. 

With this brief and inadequate Aidinttgtion 
of an actual school as a basis, I may be per. 
mitted to formulate in more generous terms 
my own ideal of a good school: 

1. A good school looks sedulously after the 
health and bodily well-being of those whom it 
serves. 

2. <A good school is characterized by eager 
and aggressive industry upon the part of both 
pupils and teachers. In a good school hard work 
is taken for granted. 

8. <A good school is characterized by whole- 
hearted cooperation between teacher and pupils 
and among pupils. In such a school the teacher 
is a leader and a guide rather than a task- 
master. 

4. In a good school, a spirit of helpfulness 
and a constant regard for the rights and wel- 
fare of others are strongly in evidence. “Oth- 
ers first” is a good motto for a good school just 
as it is the outstanding motto of the good home. 

5. A good school almost all of the time isa 
“happy” school, not because happiness is sought 
directly but because happiness is the usual ac- 
companiment of hard work, unselfishness, and 
a willingness to help others. The latter factors, 
however, are much more important than happi- 
ness as such or in and for itself. 

6. A good school sets high store by what 
may be called the ideal of fine workmanship. 
To do as well as one can the task that the hand 
(or the head) finds to do, irrespective of the 
reward that it brings, irrespective of whether 
it is intrinsically interesting or boring: this 
to my mind is the ideal that American youth 
needs most of all at the present time. 

7. Ina good school, every pupil learns each 
successive day a little bit more to stand alone, 
to “carry on” without oversight and direction, 
to control his own interests and desires, and to 
direct his own conduct toward worthy ends. 
The most important test of the teacher’s ef- 
ficiency is the degree in which he or she makes 
himself or herself, not indispensable, but dis- 
pensable. Self-guidance, self-discipline, self- 
control—these are among the primary objet- 
tives of a good school. 

It is much easier to formulate ideals of what 
a good school should be than to set forth a 
program for realizing these ideals. Fortu- 
nately for me the editor did not ask me to dis- 
cuss the latter problem. There may be space, 
however, for a word or two that may guard 
the teacher or the principal against discourage 
ment. In the first place, good schools are no 

(Turn to page 319) 
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Art Appreciation—How Shall 
We Teach It? 


GEO. T. 


MILLER 


Instructor in Art, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Here is a question that confronts ev- 

ma ery art teacher, and it has caused 
anxiety to most of them, because they find 
themselves many times at a loss to know how 
to proceed, in an unhampered method, to teach 
honest aesthetic appreciation in a real and 


I l OW shall we teach art appreciation? 


_ practical manner. 


With respect to the fine arts, people divide 
themselves into two classes: the expressionists 
and the appreciationists. 

The expressionists are those etchers, paint- 
ers, craftsmen, writers, poets, dramatists, mu- 
sicians, and artisans who make their business 
the production of art work, which is appreci- 
ated by themselves and may be enjoyed by 
others. This class comprises a very limited 
number with respect to the whole population. 

The appreciationists include all people, 
whether they have ever made an object of art 
or not. In some measure everybody is an art 
consumer. Indeed in modern civilization one 
cannot help appraising, selecting, and arrang- 
ing objects into some mode of the fine arts. He 
is bound to appreciate, to some extent, and pass 
— upon art objects, music, poetry, and 

rama. 


It is in teaching this latter class that the 
art teacher in the modern schools feels it a 
serious duty to place strong emphasis in the 
teaching of art appreciation. The work must 
be made just as practical and on a par with 
the other subjects that are taught. 

In the first place, the unbiased art teacher 

will: realize that the great majority of the 
pupils will go out into the world as consumers 
of art and not producers of art. This is the 
group that must be given the major emphasis 
of curriculum consideration if the course is to 
be practical. 
_ The teacher may say, “But the art exhibit 
18 approaching, and I must train my pupils in 
skill so they can make a creditable showing 
with their posters, drawings, craftsmanship, 
lettering, and designs—this is the only way 
I can show to others what has been done.” 

No art exhibit ever did or ever will portray 
to others what a teacher has really and actu- 
ally accomplished. Time and events may some- 
time reveal some of the results of painstaking 
teaching, but much of the labor in classroom 
work is lost, so far as the teacher is concerned, 
after the pupil has gone from the school. Only 


an unusual event proves a special accomplish- 
ment; an occasional letter, or a well spoken 
word to others or to the teacher himself, is 
the actual reward from the pupil. Knowing 
that the work was well done is the greatest 
reward. 

The function of modern school art instruc- 
tion is, as C. Valentine Kirby, State director 
of art education in Pennsylvania, well states, 
“to establish constant aesthetic habits of look- 
ing for beauty, to enhance an environment of 
beauty in our daily lives. It further constantly 
seeks to discover and train specially gifted 
children in creative efficiency, and produces 
an art appreciation and production for the 
good of the whole community. It would give 
and produce more joy, make life broader, hap- 
pier, better, and fuller.” 

The number of those who drop their school- 
ing before entrance to, or graduation from 
high school, is, to say the least, very large. 
From what little work there has been done on 
the problem we are assured that in the cities 
it is much larger than in less populated places. 
The Carnegie Foundation, we learn, is at the 
present time making.an investigation to ascer- 
tain the correct figure of this situation. 

Suffice it to say, during the year too many 
thousands will hear from their art teacher 
the very last art lesson of any kind that they 
will ever hear in their lives from a trained 
teacher. It is to be marked that every one of 
them already is, and will yet become greater 
consumers of art, while few of them will ever 
become producers of art. 

This leads us to investigate just how we 
will proceed with the lesson in appreciation 
of the fine arts to serve best not only the many 
pupils that continue to study art, but the 
thousands that graduate from the high school. 

Shall we teach only the skilled art work: 
posters, lettering, water color, block printing, 
and the host of other worth-while endeavors, 
and let appreciation come as a side issue? 

Frank Herbert Hayward treats of these 
matters in his valuable little volume “The 
Lesson in Appreciation,” and refers to M. 
Cousinet, that eminent French educator who 
has done so much in the schools of France to 
foster art appreciation, where it has reached 
perhaps wider bounds than is known in any 
other nation. He says: 

“The practice of an art is not identical with 
real culture. Contemplation or appreciation 
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has to be learned as such; it does not follow 
from a series of aesthetic activities. 

“Here, of course, as M. Cousinet points out, 
we run up against some of the darling dog- 
mas of our educationists. The pupil has to 
‘learn’ everything by ‘doing.’ There has been, 
in the past, ‘too much preaching and lectur- 
ing by teachers’ and so on....But there is an 
error, M. Cousinet urges, in all this. The facts 
of life go to show that appreciation has to be 
taught as such at some time or other. It is not 
the inevitable product or by-product of life 
experience or even of specific training in art.” 

But then if we are to avoid mixing the 
appreciation lesson with the attainment or 
skill lesson which we all agree has a large 
and distinct place in the art curriculum, just 
- how will we proceed to teach the lesson in pure 

appreciation? 


“And the teaching of appreciation, what 
form will it take? Surely you will not discuss 
with children the principles of beauty. Surely 
you will prefer to allow beautiful music, beau- 
tiful pictures, to play upon the mind... .What- 
ever the lesson in appreciation is to be it must 
not be toilsomely laborious. There is some- 
thing wrong about our lessons in music, art, 
and poetry if this element of toil, either for 
teacher or for pupil, is allowed to intrude. 
The truth is—we have never realized the sig- 
nifwance and function of appreciation; we 
have confused it with technique, and through 
this confusion we have destroyed appreciation. 


“Such categories as ‘thoroughness,’ ‘tests,’ 
‘results,’ and the like haye no place whatever 
in the philosophy of appreciation. In short, 
the very idea of appreciation is of something 
widely different from ‘a lesson’ in the usual 
sense.” 

Therefore, as teachers of appreciation in the 
fine arts, we would teach the lesson of appre- 
ciation as a joyous experience, a happy com- 
panionship between beauty, things, people, and 
life, a gladness of existence, and, as M. Cous- 
inet points out “the aim is to refresh the 
artists and the public; in fact, to prepare a 
public for future artists by habituating peo- 
ple to see things from the point of view of the 
beautiful.” 


The Principles of Teaching Art Apprecia- 
tion are, according to M. Cousinet, then sum- 
med up as follows: 


1. Appreciation must be cared for directly. 
Pictures hanging silently on the walls of a 
classroom do not necessarily generate a spon- 
taneous appreciation of their merits. 

2. The child’s appreciation of art is pre- 
dominantly intellectual, realistic, and dynamic. 

The life of William Morris was largely de- 
voted to the task of bridging the gap between 
“art” and “life” and showing that the fire 
shovel, coal scuttle, scythe, the house, and the 
sewing machine were fitting subjects of aes- 
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thetic appreciation provided that their orna- 
mentation was of themselves and not merely 
“plastered on” like the scrolls and gee gaws 
on an 1890 cast iron stove. 


The honest teaching of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion in the fine arts will bring the community 
in which we live to a fuller realization of the 
beauty that is actual and obtainable all about 
us and certainly will work its effects in a prac- 
tical manner upon manufactured articles and 
the marketing of every day things. 


Teach art appreciation for the joy and hap- 
piness that you get from it, and you can not 
help instilling a potent factor in the minds 
of the pupils that will render dissatisfaction 
on their part until they too can see and enjoy 
the beautiful as you do. 


“Impression must precede expression,” says 
Hayward, and with the appreciation lessons 
well taught, the nation need not fear for her 
artists, when already the skilled art work in 
America is taking on such proportions in its 
schools as was brought out by the Exhibit at 
The Prague in 1928. 


” 





The Way of Peace 
. (The Teacher Speaks) 


Yes, they are mine! And I love them more 

As they seek my room or pass my door; 

How their hearts meet mine, and their faith is 
such 

That their souls respond to my parent touch! 


Since they are mine—as is in my heart— 
And they know my plan to play my part, 
I can feel their natural zeal for me, 

As I teach them life and the rule of three. 


Yes, they are mine, wheresoe’er they be, 
In the neighb’ring homes or lands unfree! 
And I’d bear the deed unto them alone, 
As I think of them as of mine—my own. 


Since they are mine and I love them so, 
Could I shoot them down in row on row 
With the shrapneled shot and with flaming fire, 
As if feeding hell with a hell’s desire? 


No! thine are mine!—by a common claim 
To their life and love, in childhood’s name. 
So I’ll teach to each that our warfare cease, 
For what’s mine is thine in The Way of Peace. 
—D. H. Coox 





The very best evidence of wisdom is con- 
tained in constant good disposition —Mor- 
taigne. 





Everybody has had a say on evolution ex- 
cept the monkey. 


Schoo! 
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Guiding the Acquirement of 
Language Abilities’ 


LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, 


HE tendency of children to whisper and to 
write notes is evidence of the desire to 
express ideas. Strangely, the traditional 
school has tried often to repulse the impulses 
which were leading most surely to the ac- 
quirement of the very skills they thought they 


- were teaching. Children were not to talk or 


write notes, while, at the same time, they were 
to compose sentences and prepare waste-paper- 
basket letters. The school where children plan 
and work together frankly faces the language 
situations which arise, and, because of the 
value of the work they are doing, the children 
feel the worth of mastering these abilities. 

Setting up the objectives which the class de- 
cides to accomplish, coming together to confer 
upon these, planning how to go about their 
achievement, frequent coming together for con- 
ferences and discussions, reporting to one an- 
other progress, difficulties, and successes in the 
effort made, recording the results of these ef- 
forts, and, finally, judging the worth of what 
has been done and perhaps telling others about 
it—all demand much use of oral and written 
language. Gathering data, going to sources of 
information, taking notes upon what one finds, 
writing reports to be given to the group, re- 
cording the results of one’s efforts in the form 
of an article for the class paper or the year- 
book, or for reports by the class to others 
upon the work—all demand the use of writing, 
reading, and spelling as well as oral and writ- 
ten composition. 

One cannot picture a day of fruitful class 
work without the necessary use of some of 
the language abilities. To the degree that the 
work being done appeals to children as really 
of worth, to that degree will children desire to 
put their ideas into effective language form. 
The effort to master these skills should be the 
natural outcome of needing to use them cor- 
rectly. This demands a wholesome, healthy 
attitude toward the school work. 

The order of learning a skill seems to be 
(a) The need for it should be met in a situation 
vital to the learner; (b) the skill itself should 
be practised until mastery is acquired; and 
(c) the skill should be continued in occasional 
use by the learner. Need it; learn it; use it: 
this seems to be the order which makes it a 
part of the learner’s living. Professor Kil- 


*From Teaching and Learning in the Elementary 
School. Copyright, 1929, by Lois Coffey Mossman. 


Columbia University, New York City 


patrick has shown us that a thing is not learn- 
ed until the learner sees when to use it, can 
use it, and is disposed to use it. Such learn- 
ing implies the three steps just listed. Meeting 
it in actual situations implies that the learner 
will thus recognize its need again. Learning it 
in connection with furthering ends of worth 
to the learner makes him kindly disposed to- 
ward it—he identifies it with his own ends 
and, therefore, he is disposed toward further 
use of it. . 

The nature of the activities in which the 
children engage will determine the occasions 
for oral English and the children’s interest 
in learning to use correct and forceful English. 
If these activities are largely cooperative in 
character, there will, of necessity, be need for 
reporting, discussing, planning, and evaluat- 
ing. If the work is of genuine worth to the 
children, they will attempt to make ideas clear, 
convincing, and forceful. Attention will be 
upon the ideas they wish to express, rather 
than upon sentence structure and language 
form as such. 

In the course of a day’s work in an active 
school there are many situations calling for 
the expression of ideas. The things that are 
to be done in the day’s work must be decided 
upon. Genuine living and working together 
demand that the children share in the respon- 
sibility of deciding upon these things. When 
they help determine what they are to do they 
thereby assume responsibility for the results 
of their efforts. The enterprises become theirs. 

Such decision involves suggesting different 
possibilities, discussing the merits and diffi- 
culties of these, deciding which possibilities 
shall be attempted, noting the consequences of 
the ones chosen, and planning how those 
chosen are to be carried out. In the course of 
the day there are many times in which there 
will be need for discussion of the way the 
things are being done. When the work is com- 
pleted, the class should evaluate it in some 
way to see that it meets the conditions for 
which it was planned. 

The story-hour club or reading club, de- 
scribed elsewhere, provides situations involv- 
ing much use of oral English. Individuals tell 
the class what stories they are reading. The 
children ask about the plot, the author, the 
characters, and the characteristics of the book. 
The child, reporting, needs to be able to answer 
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these questions. Often he will attempt to sketch 
the opening situation of the plot, or to list 
the important characters. He may select an in- 
teresting portion to read to the class to show 
them how entertaining the book is. To make the 
part to be read more meaningful the child 
may sketch the situation at the point where 
the selection begins. 


The success of his efforts to entertain de- 
pends, in part, upon his ability to make his 
statement of the situation interesting. The 
language he uses will be a determining factor 
in his effort to entertain. The children’s com- 
ments and questions also will be a part of this 
period. In fact, the whole period is one of 
practice in the use of oral English. It is prac- 
tice where the emphasis and attention are 
centered not upon English form, but upon the 
‘desire to express the ideas forcefully and 
clearly. . 

In all these class activities where there is 
cooperative effort there is practice in the use 
of language. In such practice the laws of learn- 
ing are operative. The children learn those 
language forms which they practice with sat- 
isfaction. The satisfaction comes as the use of 
language attains results in iine with their 
plans. If the ends they are seeking are furth- 
ered, they tend to continue the use of such lan- 
guage forms as were used with satisfaction. 
They do not tend to think of the forms used. 
Imitation has much to do with the forms they 
acquire. The ones used by the leaders of the 
group tend to be the popular ones. The child 
whose influence is strong among his mates 
unconsciously teaches his language forms. The 
teacher whose leadership is strong, through the 
language expressions she uses, influences the 
forms adopted by the group. 

How, then, does the teaching of correct 
form come in? Should there be any time given 
to teaching form as such? Shall the teacher 
break up this attention upon expressing ideas 
forcefully, and substitute attention upon lan- 
guage form? There is not entire agreement 
among teachers in answering this question. 
The laws of learning and the experience of 
some excellent teachers of children point, how- 
ever, to a desirable procedure. Knowledge of 
correct form should, in time, be gained. It 
should be increasingly acquired as experience 
increases. Correct usage depends primarily 
upon habit. It is reenforced, however, by an 
understanding of what constitutes correct 
form. One who is master of correct English- 
form not only has habits of speaking correctly, 
but he understands what constitutes correct 
form. The latter should follow, rather than 
precede, learning the correct habits. 

One of the first essentials then seems to be 
that there be much need for expressing one’s 
ideas with effectiveness. This will bring much 
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practice, in which the child unconsciously uses 
the best English he knows. There must be 
correct form which the child hears in use. He 
acquires better forms in this practice, when 
there are those in the group who use better 
English than he does, if those with the better 
habits have influence with the group. The 
teacher should always be such a person. Prac- 
tice in contact with better forms where there 
is the impulse to talk seems to be the first 
essential. 

Another essential seems to be the develop- 
ment of a desire to be able to use forceful, cor- 
rect English when trying to convey one’s ideas 
to others. This comes as the work of the class 
proves worth while, and the needs arise for 
speaking with effectiveness. The child, who is 
consistently indifferent to the ordinary school- 
room methods of awakening his interest in 
correct English usage, may acquire a very dif- 
ferent attitude if he is selected by his class to 
report to another class concerning an enter- 
prise in which his class is engaged. An ap- 
pointment to make an announcement in assem- 
bly, in which he speaks for his classmates, 
makes him feel the importance of speaking as 
well as he can. Responsibility for conveying 
one’s ideas to others with effectiveness seems 
to be the clew for creating a desire to master 
correct English-form when speaking. Desire to 
speak with accuracy and ease must accompany 
any efforts to learn much ability. 

A third essential is instruction in correct 
form in such a way as to bring improvement 
in usage. Individual errors are best corrected 
at the time when the impulse to say the thing 
is present. To stop a child when in the midst 
of a sentence or speech seems dangerous be- 
cause it may break the continuity of thought, 
and this also is important. A speaker who 
cannot keep his thought ahead of his words is 
usually a poor speaker. We want to develop the 
habit of thinking while standing and talking. 
Some believe these two apparently contradic- 
tory principles may be reconciled by the sim- 
ple method of slipping in the correct form 
without disturbing the continuity. If the child 
uses the wrong form of the verb, the teacher 
in a helpful manner slips in the correct form, 
without requiring that the speaker do any- 
thing about it. If right relationships between 
the teacher and children prevail, the child will 
tend to repeat after the teacher this correct 
form, and go right ahead with the thing he is 
saying. The class should expect that errors 
of this sort will later be taken up not as er- 
rors, but as needs for practice and attention. 
The assumption that the class members want 
such incidental help in overcoming difficulties 
may be made, and it will soon become the as- 
sumption of the class. : 

Still another essential is that there be time 
set aside for practice upon needed forms, 
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where usage does not give sufficient practice, 
and for explanation of these troublesome 
forms. This is the time for definite language 
teaching. The class should come to regard this 
time as set aside for remedial practice and 
for the acquirement of increased understand- 
ing and mastery of correct form. Sometimes 
the entire class should receive instruction at 
this period; at other times only those who need 
the remedial work should be in the group being 
taught. 


An indirect method of improving one’s choice 
of words in speaking is much experience in 
reading from writers who use choice English. 
The recent trend in reading, where children 


-read many books individually, gives evidence 


which suggests that children tend to use in 
their oral English the words and phrases they 
find in frequent use in the books they have 
been reading. 


Success in developing increasing ability in 
oral English depends, in part, upon what is 
done at the periods devoted to definite instruc- 
tion in English. The children must learn to 
regard the period as an opportunity, not as a 
time for performing imposed tasks. The work 
must clearly be related to the needs arising 
in the use of oral English. The drill should be 
conducted in such a way that the child can see 
results from his efforts. The practice exercises 
must obviously be needed. The amount of prac- 
tice needed depends upon the difficulty of the 
form being learned, and upon the amount of 
practice the child is getting in actual talking. 
The more practice in actual use the less prac- 
tice is needed where practice materials are 
used. Practice in actual use is of more value 
in habit-formation than is practice with made 
materials, 


The question of sequence ahd gradation of 
language form is a troublesome one. Some 
argue that teaching in response to needs aris- 
ing in use makes for no sequence in instruc- 
tion. This is not necessarily true. The teacher 


* has an influence in guiding the things under- 


taken, and if she is master of language form 
and its actual use she can see possiblities in- 
volved in proposed activities. Further there is 
need for decision as to which forms shall be 
taken up in explanation. Some may be used 
and used correctly without the child’s under- 
standing the underlying reasons for the form. 
Teaching any form means the decision to teach 
it next, rather than some other form which 
also has arisen in the work. Further than this, 
there is not agreement among teachers that 
language form has a rigid hierarchy of diffi- 
culties which demands one and only one se- 
quence. Many recent courses of study have 
given attention to this question, and the writers 
seem to have arrived at an approximation of 
the gradation of work which is not in con- 
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flict with the needs of children who are learn- 
ing in relation to use. 

When once a correct form is taught, there 
should be the responsibility to use it. This 
means that the teacher must watch for the 
situations calling for it and see that the usage 
is correct. Many schools fail because teachers 
have assumed that language work is to be 
taught as a thing apart from use, and that, 
once a thing has been taught, the teacher’s 
responsibility is met. Further reference to what 
has been taught, other than in tests, is not 
made. S 

What has been said relative to the teaching 
of oral English is applicable also to the work 
in written English. The same laws of learning 
apply in both cases. The various techniques in 
written English are to be learned in the same 
way. The work must be clearly related to the 
needs arising in putting ideas into written 
form. The need for a technique should be fol- 
lowed by learning it, and this, in turn, by 
further use of it. Need it, learn it, and use it. 
This seems to be the sequence in mastering 
techniques in written English. 

There seems to be one difference, at least in 
degree, between learning oral and written 
English form. The written forms are more 
objective to the child. The oral form calls for 
a more subjective attitude of mind. Some chil- 
dren find this not so easy. On the other hand, 
there are more opportunities for the practice 
of oral English than for written English. One 
difficulty in teaching written English forms 
is the ease with which the work can be isolat- 
ed from use. Written exercises in English are 
easily made and imposed upon children; an ex- 
cess of these often results in aversion for any 
form of learning English techniques. 

An enumeration of some of the situations 
calling for the use of written English, in the 
course of the work of a class, may be sugges- 
tive. If a class of children are living together 
fully and are engaged in worthy enterprises, 
they will have much use for written English. 
The things they are doing are so important 
that they will feel the value of some form of 
record of what they are doing. A class paper 
—weekly, daily, monthly, or annual—is a natu- 
ral outlet for the desire to record their ex- 
periences. Such a paper, if worthy, will call 
forth the best efforts of the children to express 
what they write clearly and in good form. A 
class weekly, if properly conducted, will pro- 
vide all the situations in the learning of cor- 
rect and forceful written English that a class 
has time to learn. The sorts of things naturally 
needing space in such a paper will give variety, 
sufficient to call for many techniques, and a 
varied vocabulary. 

Experiments tried, data gathered, and trips 
made should be reported to the whole class. 

(Turn to page 314) 





Grandma’s Views on Modern 
Education 


RUTH K. DUKE 
Ardmore, Pa. 


(Grandma settles herself comfortably in a 
chair, adjusts her spectacles and begins to 
read the paper which she holds in her hand.) 
She reads, then speaks,— 

“There ’pears to be lots o’ news in the Week- 
ly Tattler this week, Pa. I see that Jim Sander- 
son lost a valuable tow. Won’t that grieve Jim, 
though? 

(Reads again.) 

“Law me Pa, who do you think is visitin’ 
in town? Why, Amanda Green! I ain’t seen her 
since she left here to marry Lem Samuels about 

‘—let me see—why, it must be nigh to forty 
years ago. She’s stoppin’ with Lizzie Harty. I 
reckoned to make raspberry jelly tomorrow, 
but I’ll go to see Amanda instead. I wonder 
if she still chews gum as fast as she used to. 
Remember how she chewed, Pa? (Reads.) 

“Special meetin’ o’ your lodge on Friday 
night. I’ll have to wash your striped shirt. 
You allus look so nice in that shirt. Not every 
wife takes the pride in her husband’s looks 
that I do, Pa. (Reads.) 

“Here’s the annual report o’ the school su- 
perintendent fer the past year. Believe I'll 
read it since he’s a new man. I’d kind o’ like to 
know jes’ what he’s done to our schools. I 
heard tell that the schools in our township are 
better than any in the county. (Reads.) Listen, 
Pa. There’s five hundred an’ twenty-six boys 
enrolled fer the year an’ nine hundred an’ 
thirty-seven girls. Would you ever believe that 
there was that many children goin’ to school 
in our township? People talk about race suicide 
these days. Humph, there ain’t none around 
here. (Reads.) 

“Over three thousand new books was bought 
this year. Jes’ think o’ it! My, how we had to 
work to pay fer our books when I was a girl! 
Many a errand I run and many a time I milked 
the cows or worked in the harvest field or 
husked corn till my hands bled to help to pay 
fer my school books. Pap allus said we’d ’pre- 
ciate them more if we helped to earn the money 
fer them. I’m glad that the children don’t have 
to work so hard to git a education these days. 
(Reads.) It says here that hot lunches were 
served to the children every day. Soups, sand- 
wiches, cocoa, baked potatoes an’ ali such 
things, Pa. Now, ain’t that a fine thing? What? 
You don’t think it’s necessary fer them to have 
sech things at noon? Why Pa Smithers, you 
ought to be ashamed! Don’t you want three big 
cooked meals a day? Oh, yes, it’s alright fer 
you to have good hot things to eat, yet you’d 
expect them little lambs to eat cold vittles at 
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noon. It’s a blessed thing that school teachers 
is takin’ sech a interest in their pupils these 
days. If my teacher had done as much fer me 
when I was a child, I wouldn’t be goin’ around 
a-huggin’ a soda box all the time now. 

“Many’s the time my mother give me cold 
sausage or scrapple an’ a half a huckleberry 
pie in my lunch box. Bless her heart, she didn’t 
know no better, but I fer one am glad that 
stomachs is gettin’ educated along with brains 
these days. (Reads.) Ain’t this wonderful Pa? 
It says here that three school busses take the 
children to an’ from the school-house every 
day. You say it’s all nonsense? Why, Pa, how 
can you say sech a thing? How well I remen- 
ber the long, lonely miles I trudged to school! 
If I’d a’ had a chance to ride like the children 
do today, I wouldn’t have so many corns an’ 
callouses on my feet. Don’t say another word, 
Pa. Don’t you hitch up that old flivver jes’ 
to go down to the crossroad’s store fer a cigar? 
Course you do, an’ then you’d begrudge the 
children a ride to school. Shame on you, Pa.! 

(Reads.) “What’s this word, Pa? 
C-L-I-N-I-C. I guess it says Clinic. I don't 
know what a dental clinic is, but I guess it’s 
somethin’ useful fer they had one in each 
buildin’ once a week. (Reads.) Why, Pa, they 
fill the children’s teeth free of charge if the 
parents can’t afford to pay. Ain’t that a bless- 
ing? What? You think they’d better be learnin’ 
them more readin’, writin’ an’ ’rithmetic? Now, 
Pa, use your sense. Who could do examples 
with a tooth-ache? When I was in the fourth 
reader class, I didn’t pass my examinations 
*cause I had a abscessed tooth. I jes’ couldn't 
think! The nex’ fall when school started Pap 
said there was no use sendin’ me back to school 
fer I failed in my examinations. If they’d had 
dentists to take care o’ the children’s teeth in 
school in them days, I might a had a better 
education, fer Pap never would spend no money 
fer teeth until he had to spend it fer false 
ones. 

(Reads.) “Listen, Pa. It says that every week 
they show slides of beautiful mountains an’ cit- 
ties an’ sech things in the schools. Why Pa, 
they’re teachin’ history an’ geography by pic- 
tures. Ain’t that grand? They’re not movin’ 
pictures, Pa. Of course, not! They’re showin’ 
them grand places like Washington, Valley 
Forge, Paris, Yellowstone Park an’ mebbe, oh 
mebbe they show them pictures o’ the zoo, Pa! 
Remember how when you was a-courtin’ me, 
you promised to take me to New York some 

(Turn to page 316) 
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The Informative Hike 


NICHOLAS R. CASILLO 
Senior High School, New Castle 


exercise or for the exhilaration that con- 

tact with pure air always induces. How 
much more effective, interesting, and educa- 
tional it would be if the hiker had some 
other primary objective than those mentioned, 
and always selected a route that would take 
him along the banks of some wooded stream 
for at least a part of the ramble. In any sea- 
son the stream and adjacent territory furnish 


| ponies are the individuals who hike for 


- the greatest diversity of material for obser- 


vation,—instructive and original information 


Young Kingbirde and Nest 


not garnered from some stereotyped and often 
dry text. To the teacher in particular the peda- 
gogical value cannot be overemphasized, for 
it garnishes the classroom work with that 
elusive, personal, first-hand knowledge that 
so many sadly lack. 

The life along the stream consists of several 
classes. The stream itself is, of course, a matter 
of wonder and study. By the stream is meant 
the water. Vegetation in the water and along 
the banks presents an interesting and ever- 
varying panorama. Stream life of fish, crust- 
aceans, mollusks, and reptiles should be ob- 
served and noted. Animals that are common 
to the water and banks can be mentally cata- 
logued for future reference. In fact, to the 
nature lover and keen observer, the water pre- 
sents more of a practical opportunity for edu- 
cation and observation than all adjacent field 
and forest. Also, the stream, because of its 
variable bed structure and flow, affords more 
and quicker opportunities for its inhabitants 
to undergo local eccentricities and mutations. 

For example, a famous trout brook known 
to the writer had in its upper reaches a pool 


that had a long, smooth chute of granite. A 
good flow of water always came down. When- 
ever visited, the pool never failed to yield some 
trout with tails and fins worn to shreds and 
often entirely missing. Those mutilated trout 
told a story, as one can readily perceive. 

Many are the varieties of fish life in the ordi- 
nary river. An attempt to catalog the various 
species and sub-species in the average river 
or stream will result in a surprise. Not un- 
usual is it to have a specimen presented for 
the first time, even to the experienced observer, 
and many are the fish that aside from some 
purely local name are unidentified in a com- 
munity. An example is the paddle fish of the 
Mississippi system. It is generally called a 
“spoon-billed catfish,” and is closely related to 
the ancient Ganoids. Specimens of this fish 
weighing up to ten pounds have been seen. 
Certainly the strange creature with its scale- 
less body, long spoonlike snout, and eyes set 
low and really on the side of the nose, makes 
an almost unbelievable creation. Another is a 
partly blind catfish found in the caves about 
Conestoga River in Lancaster County. A col- 
lection of the creatures living in a local stream 
would make an interesting and instructive ad- 
dition to any classroom. 

Aside from the life actually living in the 
stream, think of the rich and varied store of 
information that awaits one on its banks. 
There will be found things that will interest 
the geologist, botanist, the bird lover, biolo- 
gist, and forester. 

Of course, one should not limit his tramps to 
the milder seasons. Were you ever so situated 
as to be forced to go out into the open country 
in all seasons and in all weathers? If you 
have not, you have missed something; for un- 
less influenced by stern necessity there will be 
days when you do not go out and those days 
are the grandest. Here follows a picture that 
the average individual might see along any 
Pennsylvania countryside in the dead of win- 
ter. Only a few birds are about. Now and then 
a vagrant crow is seen flapping his slow way 
from one piece of woods to another; or half a 
dozen bluejays, that have been trying to earn 
a living about some warm spring-hole, take to 
wing, and flying low silently disappear among 
the bird sprouts at the edge of the woods. 
From the thick foliage of a cedar or hemlock 
tree, your approach may start a great barred 
owl or even a snowy owl. The latter periodical- 
ly visits these parts whenever its northern 
range is in the grip of a rabbit famine, as it 
was in the winter of 1927. 
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In this weather one may see in any old 
orchard several pine grosbeaks, birds of the 
. coldest winter time, and indeed, seen here but 
seldom. Most of them are plain gray, some- 
times with a wash of olive, or even yellow, on 
the head and back. Not so rare are the pine 
finches or siskins, which at this season come 
whirling about in flocks of a few or perhaps 
a hundred. Then there are grouse, quail, in- 
troduced pheasant, and some other regular 
winter residents. 

A literal lace-work of tracks on the snow 
affords interesting study. They will probably 
range from the delicate tracery of the shrew 
moles and wood mice to the larger tracks of 
the cottontail rabbit, snowshoe or varying hare, 
and even those of the fox. Many a story of 
woodland tragedy or comedy can be deciphered 
from the apparently aimless jumble of hiero- 
glyphics by a bit of clcse study and obser- 
vation. 

So, besides the physical exhilaration that one 
enjoys in any short tramp, there is the story 
of Nature, clear and distinct for the one who 
will take the care to read it. Things are there 
that not only stimulate one’s mind, but are 
presented in such a manner as to make them 
of very practical use when the occasion de- 
mands—fresh, first-hand information, that 
more than supplements a textbook. 





Words of Thrift 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Trouble springs from idleness and grievous 
toil from needless ease. 
Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
The eye of the master will do more work 
than both his hands. 
Want of care does more damage than want 
of knowledge. 
Not to oversee workmen is to leave them 
your purse open. 
In the affairs of this world men are saved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it. 
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The Educational Ideas of Anatole 
France 


ROBERT M. CRAUSAZ 
Technical High School, McKeesport, Pa. 

The name of Anatole France is not very 
often associated with education, yet this men- 
tal giant has given serious thought to this 
subject. His keen eyes have searched into all 
phases of school programs and administrative 
problems. The verdict of his analysis finds ex- 
pression throughout his voluminous writings. 


This greatest man of letters of twentieth 
century France directs, with bold vehemence, 
a sweeping attack on certain procedure of the 
French educational structure. He throws up 
his arms in despair before any method which 
dwarfs self-reliance, prevents originality, and 
checks freedom of the will. According to him, 
the aim of education is to develop thinking 
power. France says that good teaching consists 
in putting the mind in a receptive mood, in 
creating a spirit of curiosity, and then in 
satisfying this curiosity. The imparting of 
knowledge must not be forced. In other words, 
the soil should be well prepared or the seed 
will not germinate. 


France is not in sympathy with corporal 
punishment, but holds that kindness, patience, 
and clearness are factors of the greatest im- 
portance for ‘good pedagogy. Students should 
be taught that work is a universal law. He 
insists that the personality of teachers is a de- 
cisive determinant in creating in pupils the 
right attitude towards their subjects, and firm- 
ly believes that good masters during the for- 
mative years shape the destinies of human 
lives. He recommends close and purposive con- 
tact with nature; as an example, he would 
feed a bird to show the relative value of a 
crumb of bread and a drop of water. 

As regards subject matter, France advocates 
the use of pictures and the elimination of the 
supernatural in teaching history. Geography 
should be given in conjunction with geology 
and mineralogy. He maintains that modern 
languages have a great practical and cultural 
value. He is hostile to any comparative sub- 
ject which attempts to establish an analogy 
between man and the dumb animal. He fears 
that an overemphasis of sciences will eventu- 
ally eliminate the noble thoughts and inspir- 
ing sentiments found in art and poetry. In a 
moderate whisper he expresses his contempt 
for any device which aims to measure the hv- 
man mind. France praises the system of edu- 
cation in the United States where all children 
irrespective of wealth and rank must pass 
through the same channel. This situation is 
not found in the French system which was 
established before the days of democracy and 
has now outlived its time, 
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Administrative Problems of the 
Principal 


ARTHUR S. GIST 
State Teachers College, San Francisco, California 


think of the administrative duties of the 
principal as being of utmost importance. 
The school must run smoothly and harmonious- 
ly to secure the highest type of efficiency. 
These duties, however, are but means to an 
end that the principal may have time to func- 


T HE educators of the country universally 


* tion in supervision, his most important duty. 


Like the foundation of the house it is import- 
ant, in fact essential, yet it is not an end in 
itself. Unfortunately it has another import- 
ance, the rating of the principal’s efficiency. 
The community and in some cases the superin- 
tendent’s office, may regard the principal’s ad- 
ministrative duties of more importance than 
his supervisory. The slogan of the editorial 
committee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association is most timely, “Good administra- 
tion precedes good supervision.” The means of 
securing efficient administration are numerous 
and require constant alertness and planning. 


A democratic regime is important from 
many standpoints. It is now generally conced- 
ed that the highest type of efficiency in any 
vocation is secured when a democratic, pleas- 
ant atmosphere prevails. In a school it is 
essential that the pupils be trained for efficient 
citizenship in a democracy. Possibly the begin- 
ning point is with the teachers. They must be 
made to feel that they have.definite responsi- 
bility and share in the success of the under- 
taking. Committees of teachers may well plan 
some administrative procedures. Valuable sug- 
gestions often originate with them, and such 
plans and ideas will generally help in creating 
and maintaining a democratic regime. Con- 
ferences with individual teachers where their 
point of view is secured, will also go a long 
way toward this end. 


Pupil-participation may be secured by well 
directed clubs, the delegation of duties and re- 
Sponsibilities, and a carefully planned and 
skillfully executed socialized program in the 
classroom. School spirit when properly guided 
1s a big help. Building up in the pupil’s mind 
certain ideals for which the school stands 
often carries the pupils over temporary crises. 
The school which stands for honesty, self-reli- 
ance and self-responsibility, good sportsman- 
ship, and is able to impress these aims upon 
the pupils in terms of school ideals, has done 
considerable toward securing the right type of 


democracy. Parent-participation which is es- 
sential but at times somewhat difficult to guide, 
may function to advantage under skillful di- 
rection. The parents should feel that they have 
an important part to contribute toward the 
success of the school. 

The budgeting of time is highly important 
for any person regardless of vocation. This 
is especially true of the principal who has 
many duties to perform and often has inade- 
quate help in his office. Experts in public school 
administration estimate that approximately 
fifty per cent of the principal’s time should 
be devoted to supervision. With the nonteach- 
ing principal who is loaded with administra- 
tive duties, this will be impossible without the 
careful budgeting of his time. In planning to 
function to the best advantage in supervision, 
he should diagnose the situation in his school. 
The teachers should participate in this pro- 
gram. He should know what subjects or activi- 
ties need improving most. The principal will 
then often do well to plan to spend a semester 
stressing this activity, spending most of his 
time in supervision upon this phase of the 
work. He should so plan his time that other 
important activities are not neglected during 
this period. The semester could then be divided 
into important periods. The first month’s work 
in supervision is somewhat preliminary to the 
real supervision of this subject. Later will 
come remedial programs and later some furth- 
er checking. The administrative details must 
be carefully planned to provide the necessary 
time for supervision. 


The principal should plan an eight-hour 
day. It is doubtful if he can accomplish all of 
his administrative tasks without an eight-hour 
day. He is likely to secure a full day, though 
not of eight hours, from his teachers if they 
see him putting in full days. The teachers will 
want to confer with him before and after 
school. They may lose confidence in him if 
they seldom find him in his office at such times. 
Frequently putting in a half day on Saturday 
in his office will accomplish much in getting 
his administrative and clerical duties done. 

The teaching principal has in many respects 
one of the most difficult tasks in the education- 
al field. If he is to do any supervising, he 
must also plan carefully. First, he should so 
classify his school that the lightest enrolment 
of pupils is assigned to his room. This is at 
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times impossible and impractical but should be 
kept in mind. Unless the principal is a man it 
is not necessary for the head of the school to 
teach the most advanced room, even though 
precedent shows that to be the prevailing prac- 
tice. Possibly the principal should not take a 
first grade because of the exacting teaching 
duties there. Socializing all teaching and man- 
aging duties in the principal’s classroom will 
often make it possible for him to be away from 
his classroom for a half hour each day. He 
may be able to combine his room with another 
room for a few periods each week in some sub- 
ject such as music. This gives him some more 
time for classroom visitation. He should also 
realize that classroom contacts constitute but 
one means of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion in his school. Conferences with the teach- 
-ers, diagnostic tests, remedial exercises, sup- 
plying materials, and professional reading are 
but a few of the other means of real profes- 
sional leadership. 

Classification of pupils is another important 
administrative task for the principal. This duty 
should be performed carefully but with as 
much dispatch as possible. The principal in 
most cases should confer with all pupils who 
are new to the school system. Many principals 
find it best to “honor” the classification record 
which the pupil brings from another city. This 
is done with the statement to him and to his 
parents if they are with him, that the assign- 
ment is tentative and subject to change. All 
concerned feel better if the pupil is given an 
opportunity to show his ability to do the work 
of the grade he was in before moving. 

The principal would also do well to have 
classification or enrolment records in his office 
which show at a glance the gradation in each 
classroom in his school. Some principals also 
find it a convenience to have the intelligence 
records of the pupils in tabulated form by class- 
rooms. Poor work within a classroom may be 
due to other causes, such as irregular attend- 
ance, lack of preparation for the grade, and 
lack of application; but the intelligence of the 
pupils is one safe guide to use in analyzing 
classroom problems. The tabulated record from 
the author’s The Administration of an Ele- 
mentary School, Scribners’, 1928, shows one 
form which may be arranged. 


DISTRIBUTION OF I. Q. IN ILLINOIS THST 
Per CENTS 
Stand- 


Boys Girls Total ards 
Air 4 2 1 


6 6 

9 13 

68 00 

13 13 

2 6 

Below 60 “ae “> ata 1 

Interpretations—Above 140, “near” genius or genius; 

25-139, very superior ; 115-124, superior ; 85-114, 

normal or average; 75-84, dull; 60-74, border- 
line; below 60, feeble-minded. 
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Notices to teachers—Certain types of infor- 
mation must be gotten to the teachers. The 
principal would do well so to plan his work 
that the teaching in his school is rarely if 
ever interrupted for routine announcements, 
either to the teachers or to the pupils. Their 
work is important and their time should be 
protected. Advance planning will often take 
care of such routine matters without interrup- 
tions. A teaeher’s bulletin board in the prin- 
cipal’s office or in the teacher’s room will often 
furnish the means of reaching the teachers 
and through them the pupils. One principal al- 
ways planned to have such notices placed upon 
this bulletin board as he left the school for the 
day. The teachers were asked to inspect it 
upon arrival each morning. 

The school plant—Care of the school plant 
is an important administrative duty for the 
principal. He should know his plant thorough- 
ly to plan the administrative procedures and 
to safeguard the pupils. He should know the 
type of construction, the condition, and age of 
the building. A new building is often more eas- 
ily kept in clean condition than an old build- 
ing. This should be kept in mind when di- 
recting the work of the janitor and in work- 
ing with the teachers and pupils to care for 
the building. The location and condition of the 
heating facilities should be studied carefully in 
order that the pupils may be safeguarded and 
in order to make due allowances to the jani- 
tor when he is unable to heat properly certain 
classrooms. The ventilating systems should be 
definitely studied, that all may work together 
for pure air. The principal would do well to ob- 
serve the air every time he enters a classroom. 
This may become automatic with him. The 
number and location of exits and stairways 
will often influence administrative plans. The 
lighting conditions in each classroom must also 
receive careful attention. The teacher will 
often need some assistance and guidance in 
securing the best possible light. The grounds 
and play basements should also receive the at- 
tention of the principal. Plans must be care- 
fully made to secure the best possible use of 
them. 

The first day’s program—A good start is 
economy of time, increases efficiency, and 
means less friction and more confidence in the 
principal. Many principals plan for months 
in advance to provide each teacher with all 
equipment and supplies she will need during 
the first month and arrange to have it in her 
classroom on the opening morning. Assistance 
in the assignment of pupils the first day will 
shorten the principal’s time spent in such work 
so he may have more time for other adminr- 
istrative duties the first day and will result 
in less loss of time by the new pupils in get- 
ting adjusted. 
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Supplies and equipment—These should be 
handled in a businesslike manner to secure the 
greatest efficiency. The teacher should cooper- 
ate with the principal that she may always 
have what she needs and have it when she 
needs it. The principal must keep accurate 
records of material used during a given period 
and of material on hand. His stockroom should 
be kept in a systematic manner and up-to-date 
with no shortages of needed supplies and no 
surpluses for long periods of time. 

Organization of the office—The efficiency of 
the principal is often conditioned by the type 
of office he maintains. The arrangement of his 
office equipment and the use he makes of this 


- equipment influence very directly his degree 


of efficiency. A double office or suite of offices 
is the ideal arrangement. The location of his 
desk, the filing cabinets, the telephone, all 
affect his work. Mail boxes for teachers in a 
large school are considered necessary by most 
progressive principals. Often the reference li- 
brary is in his office. Books should be classi- 
fied carefully with accurate records kept. The 
teachers should have easy access to all such 
reference material. The proper use of the tele- 
phone by the teachers often requires some 
regulation by the principal that efficiency may 
result. Office hours are a part of administrative 
efficiency provided the “closed door” policy is 
not in vogue at other times. The principal may 
well be accessible to the teachers at any time, 
though they are helped in their work when 
they know there is always a definite time when 
he may be found in his office. 

Thus we find the busy principal with a mul- 
titude of administrative details to attend ts but 
able to function efficiently with careful plan- 
ning and with the vision of his most important 
responsibilities ever before him. 





Getting Schools Ready for Eyes 


B. FRANKLIN ROYER, M.D. 
Medical Director, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, New York Oity 


School officials, health workers, and parent- 
teacher associations worked under high pres- 
sure getting eyes ready for school and getting 
all special sense organs, as well as the child’s 
entire body, examined to see if the doctor 
could give his stamp of approval, “physically 
fit.’ This round-up before schools open is com- 
mendable, but— 

How about the school buildings? Are they 
Physically fit for children? Are most schools 
ready for eyes and may we assure mothers 
that all reasonable care has been taken to pro- 
vide those conditions that safeguard vision 
and make for eye ease and eye comfort? 

Parents have the right to expect, even to 
demand, a school environment that will not 
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harm their children, certainly an environment 

that will not harm the vision of children. 

What special things should parents insist 
upon knowing when they inquire if schools are 
ready for children? 

1. That classrooms and study rooms are light- 
ed from the left side—the lighting area 
equaling 1/5, or better %, the floor area; 

2. That thin, light buff, translucent window 
shades are provided, preferably of the 
overlapping double roller type which are 
hung at the middle of the window; 

3. That ceilings are light cream or white and 
walls buff or soft gray in color, with all 
surfaces in flat finish; 

4. That furniture and desks are provided 
without high polish or varnish to provide 
glancing glare and eye irritation; 

5. That flat-finished blackboards are hung op- 
posite windows; 

6. That adequate artificial light, well diffused 
and without glare, is available for use on 
dark days. 

Even these minimum essential requirements 
are not yet provided in many large school 
systems. 

Where streets are narrow or where high 
buildings cut off light more window glass area 
is imperative and artificial light must be pro- 
vided for more hours. 

Where wall colors do not favor even dif- 
fusion of light without loss, well selected paint 
of proper tint may overcome it. 

Where windows are so placed that children 
must face the source of light and glare, the 
hole in the wall may be closed up and should 
be closed up. 

Where shades hung at the top of the window 
shut out the only sky light likely to reach 
children farthest from the window new double 
roller shades hung at the middle of the win- 
dow will make the room safe for eyes. The 
shades must be wide enough to prevent streaks 
of light from entering at the edges of drawn 
shades. 

Just now one of our largest eastern cities, 
after an eye health survey, is setting about 
to do most of these things and the window 
shades were the first lighting evils attacked. 

School boards and school officials are apt to 
leave to the school architect, the school pur- 
chasing agent, and the school janitor these de- 
tails which mean so much to vision. 

It is quite as important that school execu- 
tives do their jobs of getting schools ready 
for eyes as that parents should get eyes ready 
for school. Parents, look into the school en- 
vironment. It is of interest to eye health. 





Good books are to the young mind what the 
warming sun and refreshing rain of spring 
are to the seeds which have lain dormant in 
the frosts of winter.—Horace Mann. 
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Eastward Ho! 


The trend toward visual education is be- 
coming more and more pronounced. If an 
object can be seen and handled we know that 
the majority of the pupils will retain a more 
accurate impression of it. In days of yore our 
textbook knowledge was gained through hard 
grind but now we attempt to make these self- 
same tasks into veritable sugarcoated pills so 
carefully compounded as to be taken eagerly 
and willingly. But the lessons learned will 
also stick! 


The accompanying illustration shows an at- 
tempt along this line. The exhibit was a project 
worked out by the pupils of the Sixth Grade, 
Main Building, of the Athens Borough Schools. 

The class was first introduced to Japan 
when a few articles were placed on the table 
one morning. These things attracted the at- 
tention of the pupils who eagerly searched for 
further material until the above result was at- 
tained. This aroused a desire to know some- 
thing of the people who made, used, and wore 
such things. Magazines, books, and clippings 
were brought which yielded a wealth of ma- 
terial. Textbook knowledge was sought by the 
pupils rather than forced upon them. The 
boys easily mastered the art of constructing 
jinrikishas, clogs, puzzles, stilts, and boats. 
The girls dressed dolls and made Japanese 
scenes. The subjects of geography, history, 
English, reading, and art were correlated to 
make the dose more lasting and effective. 

A trip to the Spalding Museum in Athens 
to supplement material that was lacking prov- 
ed very successful. There many choice things 
were found that it would be impossible to find 
outside of a museum. 

After having spent a few weeks in this at- 
mosphere, actually living with these things, 
thinking about, reading about, seeing and 
touching them, the pupils could say “We came, 
we saw, and we conquered” Japan. 


- A TRIP TO JAPAN 


On a Japanese trip without any ship 
We sailed across the sea, 

Away many miles to the Happy Isles 
A true Japanese to be. 


Our boys with knife all keen with strife, 
Made articles trim and neat 

Some clogs to wear, a rickshaw rare, 
And a boat that’s hard to beat. 


We searched Mother’s walls and shelves and 
halls 
And found rich treasures there. 
In magazine and book we took many a look 
For pictures to mount with care. 
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We arranged on a table as best we were able 
These treasures from which we learned 
Of their customs queer, their mountains dear, 

But for knowledge more we yearned. 


So on a bright day we hurried away, 
And some useful hours we spent 

In the Museum, where the boys with care 
Increased our lore of the Orient. 


From books, dishes, prints, toys, trays, lan- 
terns, and joys, 
Much knowledge with pleasure we gained. 
Our time was well spent and we rest content 
For our “Purpose” and “Aim” we attained. 
HAZEL I. CAMPBELL, Teacher 





Why I Teach 


LOUIS BURTON WOODWARD 
Gorham, Me. 


Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Though years must pass and age my life con- 
strain; 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
= — me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
teach. 


‘Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I 


pass, 
Still burning bright to light the paths that 
wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
a to the unrevealed above, 
teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name 
Can I but say “The flame of knowledge grew 
A Po Sear in the hands I taught,” 
each. 


Because I know that when life’s end I reach, 
And — pass through the gate so wide and 
eep 
To what I do not know, save what men 
teach, 
That the remembrance of me men will keep 
Is what I’ve done; and what I have is 
naught, 
I teach. 





There’s a Limit 
Doolan and Rafferty were examining a pub- 
lic building with considerable interest. 


” 


“Doolan,” said Rafferty, pointing to an in- 
scription cut in stone, “phwat does thim letters 
‘MDCCCXCVII’ mane?” 

“That,” replied Doolan, “manes eighteen 
hoondred an’ noinety-sivin.” 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoin’ this 
spellin’ reform a bit?”—Journal of Education. 
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Recognizing the Classroom Teacher 


Cc. J. HEATWOLE 
Editor “Virginia Journal of Education,’’ Richmond, Va. 


standing men and women in education 

in the United States achieved their 
reputations as classroom teachers. The con- 
notation of the term “teacher” implied and 
included only those activities which went on 
within the walls of the classroom. The great 
educator busied himself with teaching children 
and his reputation was based upon success- 
ful work in the classroom rather than in any 
supervisory or administrative capacity. 


PP stana or seventy-five years ago the out- 


The function of school administration and 
supervision is of a very recent development in 
the history of education and probably finds in 
America its highest forms of organiza- 
tion. With the growth and development of 
this type of personnel in education the work 
of the classroom teacher was gradually lost 
sight of as the attention of the public centered 
upon the more conspicuous activities of the 
supervisor and administrator. The work of 
these new school officials quickly came to the 
ascendency and soon we heard more of the 
high powered and high salaried men occupying 
these positions than we did of the work of the 
classroom teachers who continued to do the 
real work of educating the children. The 
public became more interested in the develop- 
ment of the materialistic phases of education 
such as the construction of school buildings 
and elaborate equipment at enormous costs. 
All these things could be seen and tabulated, 
measured in dollars and quoted in statistical 
terms. 


Later there came a wide and universal in- 
terest in the revision and development of the 
curriculum by all kinds of educational work- 
ers. This was shifting the emphasis back 
toward the classroom, but this new interest 
brought with it groups of supervisory and 
expert personnel with super authority as to 
classwork and carrying super salaries, all 
of which conspired to overwhelm the class- 
room teacher and deflect public attention from 
the immediate class work, the classroom teach- 
er still remaining in the shadow of public 
notice. 


The last decade or more has seen some in- 
teresting developments in favor of the work 


of the classroom teacher. Classroom teachers 
asserted themselves when it came to dealing 
with the very tools with which they worked. 
More and more the classroom teacher was 
called in conference either because of her 
recognized good judgment on this problem or 
perchance because she insisted that this was 
within her own realm and she had a right to 
pass judgment upon the value and usableness 
of the instruments with which she worked. 
Leaders grew up among the classroom teachers. 
They appeared on national and state conven- 
tion programs and in other ways asserted them- 
selves and gained a recognized place in the 
councils of education everywhere. They have 
developed a high type of group consciousness 
and effected influential state and national or- 
ganizations, so that today the classroom teach- 
er is coming into her rightful heritage—a 
place in the educational solar system. 


This does not mean that the work of the 
administrator and supervisor is less important 
and not necessary in the conduct of the public 
schools. On the contrary, their work is highly 
necessary to the successful operation of the 
schools. These officials confine themselves to 
organization, to the securing of funds with 
which to operate the schools, and to seeing 
that the classroom teachers have the best pos- 
sible conditions under which to do their work, 
providing buildings, proper equipment, etc. 
The combined work of the administrator and 
the classroom teacher is concomitant. 


One of the most interesting and significant 
observations the editor has made in a long 
time was at the banquet of the classroom 
teachers at Seattle in 1927. Here were 
gathered over five hundred class teachers with 
invited guests, leaders in all the fields of 
public education—superintendents, supervisors, 
and officials of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. All were there to do honor to the 
classroom teacher and to establish her right- 
ful place in the great educational work of the 
American public schools. It was inspiring to 
hear the administrative officials ascribe to the 
teachers in the classrooms of American 
schools the important function of carrying on 
the real work of educating the twenty-five 
million children in schoolrooms of this country. 
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It was a deserved and hearty recognition of 
the high place the classroom teacher occupies 
in American education. 


The classroom teacher deserves this recog- 
nition for several reasons: First, she has lifted 
the standard of her scholarship a hundredfold 
by her own volition in the short period of a 
decade or more. By her demand the “summer 
schoo's,” now an integral part of every reput- 
able institution of higher learning in this 
country, were brought into existence. The 
classes in education in our colleges and uni- 
versities are sustained by students preparing 
to teach and by those teachers desiring to im- 
prove themselves. Second, she has raised the 
work of teaching to higher professional stand- 
ards. By her service and faithfulness to duty 

‘she has contributed to the dignity and social 
status of those engaged in the work of teach- 
ing. Third, she has as much as anyone else 
contributed toward the establishment in the 
minds of the people the idea that public edu- 
cation is one of the most important functions 
of a democratic state government. 


In the complete conquest for the recognition 
of her rightful place in the educational sys- 
tems of this country, the classroom teacher has 
one more step to take, namely, to establish her 
economic status on a more equitable and satis- 
factory basis. The highest salary paid a 
classroom teacher so far as our information 
goes is a little over $3,000 per annum. The 
average salary paid a classroom teacher in this 
country is nearly $1,200. When compared with 
the salaries of supervisors and administrators, 
the classroom teacher’s salary is far out of 
proportion to the recognized importance of 
her service in the educational system. Another 
handicap to overcome is the prevailing scheme 
for the promotion of teachers. Under our 
present system of promotion among classroom 
teachers there is little incentive to perfect her 
teaching ability beyond the point of just 
efficient classroom teaching. Our _ teacher- 
training institutions and graduate schools place 
little or no emphasis upon the training of artis- 
tic teachers. The emphasis there is rather 
upon research. 

The problem is, How can artistic teaching 
be adequately recognized? One of the best 
ways of recognizing good work anywhere is 
by a substantial increase in the salary of the 
worker. A large salary usually carries with 
it prestige and social recognition to which an 
artistic teacher is entitled. The public re- 
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spects a $10,000 man, assuming that a high 
salary indicates important work well done. 
The prevailing basis for promotion drains 
the classrooms of the artistic or high power 
teacher. In order to raise the salary of such 
a teacher the superintendent must promote her 
to a principalship or to a supervisory position. 
Our salary schedules and schemes of promo- 
tion have advanced to the point where salary 
schedule is based upon training and length 
of experience and not on the teaching position 
in the system. Why can’t the high power and 
artistic teachers be paid larger salaries regard- 
less of regular salary schedules? It can be done 
and will be done some day when the classroom 
teachers develop a further solidarity and con- 
tinue their recent progress in attaining high 
standards of scholarship, professional zeal, and 
highly artistic work in the classroom. 


A. E. Winship, of Boston, that prophet 
of American education, made this significant 
statement in an address to the Richmond 
teachers, March 2, 1926, “I believe that there 
is just ahead of us the greatest things we have 
ever dreamed of. We shall see them come 
true in the next few years. We are going to 
know how to make better children and what 
is still better we are going to do that very 
thing. We shall see the time when we are 
going to find teachers, not train them, and 
after finding them we are going to place them 
where they belong and pay them because they 
are where they belong.” The classroom teacher 
will have much to do with bringing to pass the 
condition Dr. Winship prophesies. 





Life’s Mirror 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


—Madeline Bridges, Utah Educational Review. 
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The Atlantic City Convention of 
the Department of 
Superintendence 
FEBRUARY 22-27, 1930 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will hold its 
annual meeting upon the occasion of its six- 
tieth anniversary at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, February 22-27, 1930. It is expected that 
more than ten thousand superintendents and 
other administrative and supervisory officers 
will be in attendance. Atlantic City was se- 
lected because of the unusual facilities which 
are available for entertainment of so large a 
convention. In addition, Atlantic City is itself 
a very interesting city. It is one which large 
numbers of school people throughout the coun- 
try are desirous of visiting. 

The programs of the convention are designed 
to promote the general theme, Education in 
the Spirit of Life. The statement that edu- 
cation is life is a common-place in current edu- 
cational discussions. Yet there is need for a 
continuing emphasis upon the full significance 
of this simple phrase. The program is intended 
to interpret what education can do and should 


do in order to be in harmony with the highest 
ideals of life. 


The first general session will be held on 
Saturday afternoon at which time the exhibits 
of all types of educational supplies and equip- 
ment will be formally opened. On Sunday af- 
ternoon a great vesper service is planned at 
which a nationally prominent clergyman will 
speak on the theme, Life is Idealistic: Edu- 
cation Must Aim High. The third general ses- 
sion will be held on Sunday evening. At this 
time greetings will be given from New Jersey 
and a recital will be presented by the New Jer- 
sey All-State Orchestra. 


The Monday morning general session has as 
theme, Life is Friendly: Education Must De- 
velop a Social Spirit. At this session will be 
given talks on friendliness in various typical 
relationships including those between the pupil 
and teacher; between teacher and superinten- 
dent; between school and community: and be- 
tween public and parochial schools. The Mon- 
day evening general session will be a discus- 
sion of Education for Dynamic Life. Several 
speakers from outside the school field will 
present modern conditions in their own field 
of major interests. The Tuesday morning geh- 
eral session includes seven brief summaries of 
the achievement of American education in 
seven main divisions. 
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The Tuesday evening session is one of par- 
ticular interest to Atlantic City teachers. This 
meeting has as its theme, Life is Recreative: 
Education Must Train for Leisure. Following 
a discussion of the use of leisure time by an 
outstanding speaker, a pageant is to be pre- 
sented, under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Committee, on the subject of recreative living. 


The Wednesday morning session is to be a 
joint meeting with the American Educational 
Research Association. The subject is Education 
for Progress. The place of research in modern 
education will be discussed at this time. Also 
the 1930 yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence on the subject of supervision will 
be presented. On Wednesday evening the final 
rehearsal of the National High School Or- 
chestra will be held. The teachers and citizens 
of Atlantic City are the special guests of the 
convention at this time. On Thursday morning 
the theme is Life is Cooperative: Education 
Must Itself Cooperate. 

The closing session of the convention will 
be held on Thursday afternoon. At this time 
the National High School Orchestra will give 
its concert. 





Northeastern Convention District 
Bloomsburg 
MarRcH 7 AND 8, 1930 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the North- 
eastern Convention District will be held at 
Bloomsburg on Friday and Saturday, March 
7 and 8, with the teachers of Bloomsburg 
State Teachers’ College, Bloomsburg School 
District, Columbia County Rural Schools, Dan- 
ville School District, and Montour County 
Rural Schools as hosts. 


The departments will meet Friday after- 
noon, March 7, promptly at two o’clock. Im- 
mediately after the first address at each meet- 
ing there will be a brief business session, when 
officers of the departments will be elected and 
a nomination will be made for president of 
the convention district. The business meeting 
of the district will take place at 4:30 P. M. 

On Friday evening at the general session 
addresses will be given by Francis B. Haas, 
who will extend greetings and welcome to the 
guests; Ben D. Wood, director, Bureau of 
Collegiate Educational Research of Columbia 
University; and John A. H. Keith, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. An infor- 

mal reception and dance for all will follow the 
meeting. 
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On Saturday morning at nine o’clock de- 
partments and sections will hold conferences, 
which will continue until 10:30. At this time 
the final general session will be held with an 
address by Charles R. Foster, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, and 
one on “Historic Lore of the Northeastern 
Section of Our State” by Frederick A. God- 
charles, state librarian. The introduction of 
the p-esident-elect of the district will be the 
final act on the program. 


Among the speakers who will address the 
department and section meetings will be: 
Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, O.; Earl D. Bruner, 
superintendent of George Junior Republic As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania; Henry 
Klonower, Teacher Certification Bureau, State 
Department of Public Instruction; Charles D. 
Koch, Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
‘Instruction; W. H. Bristow, assistant direc- 
tor of secondary education, Department of 
Public Instruction; H. V. Pike, director of 
clinical psychiatry, Danville State Hospital; 
Hollis Dann, director department of music 
education, New York University; and Carl L. 
Schrader, State House, Boston. The complete 
program will include additional names. 

The department of senior high schools, J. 
DeWitt Jobborn, Danville, president, and the 
department of junior high schools, L. A. Pel- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, president, have joined in 
sending a letter to all principals of senior and 
of junior high schools in the district, asking 
them to make a special effort to attend the Con- 
vention, to interest their teachers and urge 
their attendance, to suggest to superintendents 
and school boards that schools be closed on 
March 7 sufficiently early to enable their teach- 
ers to reach Bloomsburg by two o’clock, and 
to send in any suggestions for programs for 
sectional meetings. 





Pennsylvanians on N. E. A. 
Committees 
Appointment of Delegates and Kindred 
Questions: Joseph F. Noonan, Supt., Mahanoy 
City. 
Committee on Credentials: Martha E. Boy- 
er, Prin., Ferguson School, Philadelphia. 


Committee on International Relations: 
Charles H. Boehm, Prin., Jr. Sr. High School, 
Morrisville; William M. Davidson, Supt., 
Pittsburgh; Nellie G. Hanlon, 728 West Main 
St., Monongahela; W. F. Kennedy, Assoc. 
Supt., Adm. Bldg., Pittsburgh; W. Carson 
Ryan, Swarthmore College; David A. Ward, 
Supt., Chester; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 124 West 
Highland Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; 
Helen M. Davidson, 6814 Thomas Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh; Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers 
College, Indiana; J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North 
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Third St., Harrisburg; Harriet J. Link, Prin., 
John Paul Jones Jr. High School, Philadelphia; 
George A. Walton, George School; Irma C. 
Wieand, Catham Court, Philadelphia. 

Legislative Commission: William M. David- 
son, Chairman, Supt., Pittsburgh; L. H. Den- 
nis, Deputy Supt., Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; David A. Ward, Supt., Chester; 
Charles S. Davis, Supt., Steelton; John A. H. 
Keith, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 

Committee on Necrology: Charles H. Derby, 
209 E. 28th Street, Erie. 

Committee on Problem of Tenure: A. L. 
Rowland, Chairman, Supt., Elkins Park; Nor- 
man W. Cameron, President, State Teachers 
College, West Chester; H. G. Masters, Prin., 
Allen School, Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Resolutions: Ben G. Graham, 
Assoc. Supt., Adm. Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Retirement Allowances: H. 
H. Baish, Secretary, School Employes Retire- 
ment Board, South Office Bldg., Harrisburg; 
Armand J. Gerson, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia; 
A. F. Kemp, Supt., Berks County Public 
Schools, Reading; Mary McAndrew, 6 Wayne 
St., Carbondale; Oliver P. Cornman, Assoc. 
Supt., Philadelphia; John C. Johnson, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; Robert E. 
Laramy, Supt., Altoona; Grace G. Swan, Di- 
rector, Primary Instruction and Elem. Prac- 
tice Teaching, Bellefield School, Pittsburgh. 





The Service of the National 
Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors has a number of 
research and investigation committees work- 
ing on various classroom problems. Some of 
these committees and their work are as fol- 
lows: Teacher training, transfer of knowledge 
and skills of the handwriting lesson to the 
other written work of the day; possibilities of 
character development through the teaching 
of penmanship; special classes for individual 
differences; left-handedness; primary writing; 
curriculum construction; collecting, illustrat- 
ing, and testing devices; helps for the un- 
trained teacher; and bibliography. 

Reports of the findings of these committees 
are published and made available to teachers. 
John G. Kirk, Ramsey Building, Philadelphia, 
is president of the Association and will fur- 
nish information to those interested. 

Hazel E. Smood, supervisor of handwriting 
in Scranton, Olive V. Herr, supervisor of hand- 
writing in Sunbury, and Laura B. Shallenberg- 
er, supervisor of handwriting in Latrobe, are 
Pennsylvanians who are chairmen of research 
committees. 
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Lacy School Building 
Warren 
The formal opening of the new Lacy School Building, Warren, was held October 11 
with a large and enthusiastic crowd in attendance. This building is one of the most beauti- 
ful and up-to-date edifices in this section of the State. Hyde, Murphy Co. of Ridgway were 
the general contractors, and Lawrie & Green of Harrisburg, the architects. 





Philadelphia Teachers 
Association 


The Philadelphia Teachers Association, Jes- 
sie Gray, president, 1522 Cherry St., recently 
issued a bulletin to its 7,000 members listing 
its activities for the year. Other local branches 
of the P. S. E. A. will find good suggestions in 
Philadelphia’s list: 

1. To continue the professional luncheons. 

2. To increase extra-mural programs for 
college courses (send your requests). 

3. To bring professionalized programs to 
grades 1-3 and grades 4-6 commensurate with 
those given to higher schools in the Annual 
Spring Conference. 

4. To organize a current events class. (It 
now numbers 93. George Earle Raiguel is the 
leader.) 

5. To continue and increase our Welfare 
Work among our distressed teachers through 
contributions to the Louise Haeseler Memorial 
Fund which fall due in February, 1930, and 
to help promote interest in the long term de- 
velopment of our Teachers’ Home at Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania (The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home). 

6. To improve the News Letter when it be- 
comes humanly possible. 

7. To continue the study of Sabbatic leave 
and the support of State influence to secure it 
in Pennsylvania. 

8. To provide and finance the program for 
the Annual Spring Conference of Higher 
Schools. 

9. To help secure the best possible demonstra- 
tion programs for all grades in the program 


of the Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
held in connection with Schoolmen’s Week in 
March. (Financed by dues of 50c paid to the 
Local Branch.) 

10. To finance 44 delegates to the New Cas- 
tle Convention Christmas week. (This is our 
greatest State contact and is financed by your 
Local Branch dues of 50c.) 

11. To offer the best policy for group insur- 
ance to our members. (A decision by the At- 
torney General is pending.) 

12. To inaugurate cooperative buying. 

13. To continue our theatre concessions. 

14. To continue and increase discount lists. 
(This above pays all costs of membership and 
Welfare Work.) 

15. To raise professional standards, to in- 
crease loyalty, and to help, by increase of mem- 
bership, the support of our State and national 
and world education associations. 

16. To follow all good suggestions from the 
teaching body, sent directly to headquarters 
or through your school representative or Dis- 
trict “Manager” to the Association. 

17. To care for teacher welfare. Your presi- 
dent and Board of Directors thank you for 
the splendid cooperation last year and pledge 
greater devotion than ever to your interests 
this year. 





I will not kill or hurt any living creature 
needlessly; nor destroy any beautiful thing, 
but will strive to comfort all gentle life, to 
guard and perfect all natural beauty on earth. 
—Ruskin. 





He only is exempt from failure who makes 
no efforts.—Whately. 
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100% Local Branches 


The following local branches in addition to 
those previously ‘published have reported an 
enrolment of 100 per cent for 1929-30 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. E. 
A. Headquarters: 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Aliquippa 


Bethlehem 
*Bloomsburg 
*Bradford County 
Carlisle 

Cecil Township 
Chambersburg 
Cheltenham Township 
Cheyney Training School 
‘Clarion County 
Clarion State T. 
Coal Township 
Coatesville 
Columbia County 
*Darby 

*Delaware County 
Donora 

Dunbar Township 
*Easton 

Erie 

Fayette County 
Franklin County 
Fulton County 
Greenville 
Homestead 

*Jersey Shore 
Lancaster 

Lansford 

Lock Haven State T. C. ...... 
Lycoming County 
McKean County 
McKeesport 
Monongahela 
Montour County 
Mount Carmel 
*New Kensington 
Olyphant 

Perry County 
*Pottstown 
PRUREBUTAWNCY « .oi0:06008 608 s00% 
Rostraver Township 
Sayre 

Somerset County 
Susquehanna County 
Swissvale 

*Tyrone 

Warren County 
Wayne County 
Waynesboro 
Wilkinsburg 

York County 


* 100% enrolment in N. E. A. 
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Marguerite Covert 


Marguerite Covert of Portersville, who 
graduated from high school in the class of 
1929, has an enviable record. During her eight 
years in the grade school and four years in 
high school, she was neither absent nor tardy. 
Marguerite has enrolled in the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, for the year 1929-30 
in the four-year junior high school course. She 
is a member of the glee club, mixed chorus, 
and mandolin clubs. 





State School Directors 
Association 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Chestnut Street 
Auditorium, at Harrisburg, February 5 and 6, 
1930. 

An effort has been put forth to have every 
district in the State become a member of this 
organization. Any district that has not al- 
ready enrolled should do so at once. With 
every district in the State as a single unit 
much good could be accomplished in the promo- 
tion of education. 

Among the speakers for the Convention are: 
John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; W. G. Moorhead, director of health 
and physical education; Lee L. Driver, director 
of rural education; D. E. Crosley, director 
school business bureau; F. H. Gaige, State 
Teachers’ College, Millersville; Thrysa W. 
Amos, dean of women, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and E. A. Hershman, secretary of York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Wednesday evening has been set aside for 
a banquet at the Penn-Harris Hotel and a most 
enjoyable evening is promised to those in at- 
tendance. Price of ticket, $1.75. 

Enrolments and dinner reservations should 
be sent to the secretary-treasurer, Anna L. 
Brenneman, P. O. Box No. 1108, Harrisburg. 
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National Thrift Week 


Announcement of the official daily topics for 
National Thrift Week, January 17-23, were 
made by Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of the 
committee, following a meeting held in New 
York. The slogan for the movement is “For 
Success and Happiness” which is assured to 
all who follow the ten-point economic creed. 

Each day of National Thrift Week is devot- 
ed to some specific Thrift subject and for this 
season will include the following: 

January 17, Thursday—National Thrift Day 

January 18, Friday—National Budget Day 

January 19, Saturday—National Life Insur- 
ance Day 

January 20, Sunday—National 
Others Day 

January 21, Monday—National Pay Bills Day 

January 22, Tuesday—National Own Your 
Home Day 

January 238, Wednesday—National Safe In- 
vestment Day 
The National Thrift Week is an educational 
movement, the purpose of which is to help peo- 
ple to think straight and act wisely in money 
matters including earning, spending, saving, 
investing, and giving. This program is based 
on the following ten rules known as the “Eco- 
nomic Creed.” | 
1. Work and Earn 
2. Make a Budget 
8. Record Expendi- 
tures 

4. Have a Bank 
Account 

5. Own Life Insur- 
ance 

A new, valuable folder “Money—The Most 
Interesting and Dangerous Thing in the 
World” containing articles by two prominent 
educators on the training of children and the 
wise use of money will be sent to any reader 
of this periodical on receipt of 2c stamp to 
cover postage, by the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Share with 


6. Own Your’ Home 

7. Make a Will 

8. Invest in Safe 
Securities 

9. Pay Bills 
Promptly 

10. Share with Others 





Child Labor Day 


(January 25th, Synagogues; January 26th, 
Sunday Schools and Churches; January 
27th, Clubs and Other Organizations) 


Churches, Sunday Schools, Synagogues, 
young people’s societies, and study groups 
wishing to present a:timely program on Child 
Labor Day are invited to write for speakers, 
information, literature, posters, plays, and 
photographs to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
An analysis of the child labor law in any state 
can be supplied. 
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State Championship Debating 
Team 
New Brighton High School 


The team, pictured above, debated five local 
high school teams and lost only once by a two 
to one decision. In the regional debates they 
won six out of six decisions. In the State con-' 
test at Harrisburg the team won all four of 
the contests in which they participated. 

Top row—Debaters: Alice Gore, Wilma Knopp, 


Miriam Lindsey, and Elsie Bermon 


Bottom row—Coaches: Mary Curry and Elizabeth 


Heineman 





The Tenth Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference 


“Reaching the Individual” will be the key- 
note of the Tenth Annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference to be held in Columbus, April 
3, 4, 5. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will speak at the Thurs- 
day night general session. E. H. Sothern, well- 
known actor and dramatic reader, will give a 
series of readings from Shakespeare Friday 
night. 


More than one hundred speakers, including 
some thirty-five from out of the state, will 
participate in this conference in which a regis- 
tration of over five thousand is expected. Last 
year 5,100 were registered. 


Visual education will be a new topic for 
which sectional meetings will be held. This 
brings the total number of sections to thirty- 
five. Three sessions of conference (Friday 
morning and afternoon and Saturday morning) 
will be given over to these sectional confer- 
ences. 





Within limits effort counts is the best at- 
tested principle we have in the world.—Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 


ART SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED IN SOAP SCULPTURE 
CONTEST 

An art scholarship, consisting of a year’s 
tuition in any one of a number of leading art 
institutions throughout the country, is a new 
feature of the prize awards in the Sixth An- 
nual Competition of Small Sculptures in White 
Soap tor the Procter and Gamble prizes, de- 
tails of which have been announced by the 
committee, including leading educators, artists, 
and museum directors in all parts of the 
country. 

Entrants in the senior group of the compe- 
tition, ages fifteen to twenty-one years, are 
eligible for the scholarship which will be 
awarded to the entrant whose work, in the 
opinion of the Jury, shows the most promise. 

Prizes in this year’s competition, in the 
senior and junior groups, have been increased 
in value as well as in number. In the senior 
group, the first prize is $200, second prize 
$100, third prize $75, fourth prize $50, and 
twenty-five honorable mentions of $10 each. In 
the junior group, for those under fifteen years 
of age, the first prize is $50, second prize $35, 
third prize $25, fourth prize $15, and fifty 
honorable mentions of $5 each. 

The Gorham Company of Providence, R. I., 
will also select from the entire competition, 
any class, a single sculpture as best suited to 
reproduction in bronze. 

The competition closes May 1, 1930. Entries 
for this year’s competition should be sent to 
the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th Street, New York City, from whom 
entry blanks, which must accompany the pieces, 
and further details may be secured. 


$200 IN HicH SCHOOL PRIZES 
$100 For BesT STUDENT PAPER; $100 FoR 
ScHOOL 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters at 409 Palmer Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., announces the offer of a cash prize 
of $100 for the high school pupil submitting 
the best paper on “America’s Tenth Man,” and 
a prize of like amount for the school making 
the best use of the Commission’s “Tenth Man” 
project. The contest is national in scope and 
all pupils of high schvols and junior high 
schools are eligible to compete. It closes April 
1, 1930. A 5,000-word pamphlet of source 
material has been prepared by the Commis- 
sion and will be furnished free to any one 
interested, together with full information as 
to the conditions of the contest. 

The announced purpose of these prizes is to 
encourage as widely as possible the study of 
the Negro’s part in American history, which, 
according to the Commission, is much more 
interesting than is generally supposed. It is 
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believed that such a study will be helpful to 
the children of both races, will promote more 
intelligent and objective attitudes on the one 
side, and will develop wholesome pride of race 
on the other. The Commission asks the cooper- 
ation of high school principals and teachers, 
and also invites correspondence from pupils 
who may be interested. 





Bi-millennium Virgilianum 
in America 

In recognition of the two thousandth anni- 
versary of Virgil’s birth which occurs this 
year, the American Classical League has made 
plans for a nation-wide celebration in the poet’s 
honor. Twenty-five committees have been or- 
ganized and are already busy under the di- 
rection of their chairmen. The period for the 
celebration was set for any time within the 
current school year and up to October 15, 1930, 
the actual date of the anniversary. 

Pennsylvania has planned for its participa- 
tion in.the movement. The various Classical 
Associations have announced a Virgil year on 
their programs. In Pittsburgh the celebration 
was opened by radio talks by Evan Sage of 
the University, and the American University 
Women’s Club had as the luncheon speaker at 
its October meeting, Anna McVay, general 
chairman of the anniversary. 

One of the committees at work is in charge of 
programs in the schools. This committee seeks 
to bring the news of Virgil’s year to every 
secondary school, public, parochial, private, in 
which Latin is taught. The Pennsylvania 
members of the committee are Jessie E. Allen, 
principal, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
and Mary L. Breene, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Teachers in need of suggestions and help 
for programs are referred to issues of Latin 
Notes, published by Latin Bureau, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of last year, es- 
pecially the October, 1928, issue. 





Thomas Sully 
Pennsylvania Artist 
Thomas Sully was born at Horncastle, Lin- 


colnshire, England in June, 1783. When he 
was nine years old his parents, who were ac- 
tors, came to this country, settling at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

In 1807 Sully removed to Philadelphia and 
worked there for sixty-five years, painting 
three generations of distinguished citizens. 
Among his best known portraits are the full 
length paintings of Dr. Benjamin Rush, Com- 
modore Decatur, Thomas Jefferson, and La- 
fayette. The Boston Museum possesses his 
well-known picture “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware.” . 

He died on November 5, 1872. 
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A Science Project 
North Scranton Junior High 
An interesting 9-A general science project 
has been carried: out recently under the direc- 
tion of E. E. Welles of the North Scranton 
Junior High School in Scranton, in which real 
garden flowers were waxed and then mounted. 
The idea of the project embodied, not only the 
study of flower parts, but the recognition and 
economic importance of the common garden 
plants and flowers. 





The American Flag 
“This flag is the symbol’ of our national 
unity, our national endeavor, our national as- 


piration. It tells you of the struggle for in- 
dependence, of Union preserved, of liberty and 
union one and inseparable, of the sacrifices of 
brave men and women to whom the ideals and 
—_ of this nation have been dearer than 
ife. 

“It means an undivided allegiance. It means 
America united, strong, and efficient, equal to 
her tasks. It means that you cannot be saved 
by the valor and devotion of those of an earlier 
day; that to each generation comes its patri- 
otic duty, and that upon your willingness to 
sacrifice and endure, as those before you have 
sacrificed and endured, rests the national hope. 

“It speaks of equal rights, of the inspiration 
of free institutions as exemplified and vindi- 
cated, of liberty under law intelligently con- 
ceived and impartially administered. There is 
not a thread in it but scorns self-indulgence, 
weakness, and rapacity. It is eloquent of our 
common interests, outweighing all divergence 
of opinion, and of our common destiny.”— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
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American Historical Association 
Investigation 


The commission on direction of the investi- 
gation of history and other social studies in 
the schools, sponsored by the American His- 
torical Association, at a meeting on November 
7,8, in New York City, discussed and approv- 
ed the proposed testing program under the 
direction of Truman L. Kelley. The proposed 
plan had previously been considered by the ad- 
visory committee on tests. 


The members of the commission are: Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Charles A. Beard, New Milford, 
Connecticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geo- 
graphical Society; Ada Comstock, Radcliffe 
College; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Evarts B. Greene, Co- 
lumbia University; Ernest Horn, University of 
Iowa; Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; W. E. Linglebach, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, 
Johns Hopkins University; Charles E. Mer- 
riam, University of Chicago; Jesse H. New- 
lon, Director, Lincoln School, New York City; 
Jesse F, Steiner, Tulane University; and A. 
C. Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota. 

The personnel of the different advisory com- 
mittees thus far appointed and at work in- 
cludes: 

Advisory Committee on Objectives: Charles 
A. Beard, Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Guy Stanton Ford, Charles E. Merriam, 
Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, A. C. Krey. 

Advisory Committee on Tests: Frank W. 
Ballou, Isaiah Bowman, Howard C. Hill, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ernest Horn, Ben Wood, 
Columbia University, A. C. Krey, Chairman. 

Advisory Committee on Public Relations: 
Frank W. Ballou, Ada Comstock, John A. 
Fairlie, University of Illinois, A. C. Krey, 
Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York City, Jesse H. Newlon, Chair- 
man. 

School administrators, teachers of the social 
studies, and other interested groups have been 
generous in assistance given to the staff of the 
investigation. Communications from individu- 
als who are interested in current activities of 
the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, 
University of Minnesota, or 610 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 





Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon His 
Name, make known His deeds among the peo- 
ple. Sing unto Him, sing psalms unto Him, 
bt 7” of all His wondrous works—1 Chron, 

. ’ . 
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The Parent Seeks the Teacher* 


It has been well said, that when two or more 
groups or shifts of workmen are engaged in 
building a structure, if there is to be archi- 
tectural harmony and security in the result, 
there must be available to all the same set of 
blue prints. 

In the building process which we term edu- 
cation a process more delicate than any hand- 
ling of stone or steel, there are engaged two 
important groups of workmen, namely, parents 
and teachers. 

The school was called into being by the state, 
to share with the home the building of voca- 
tional efficiency, good citizenship, and strength 
of character in the youth of our land. In all 
the work of the school, there is a constant 
overlapping of its constructive efforts with the 
‘training which is being carried on by the anx- 
ious parents in the home. Certain it is that if 
the joint result is to approach security, sym- 
metry, and nobility, there must be a sharing 
of common plans and specifications. 

Let us consider first the objective of sound 
physical health. This is an aim with which 
the school formerly did not concern itself 
greatly. It has come now to the position of 
according it a chief place, since the final aims 
of education are defeated, if ill health destroys 
the personal and social success of the cultured 
mind and noble character. 

The home here assumes the larger share of 
responsibility. It has sole charge of the child 
during the important early years when the 
foundations of health are being laid. Moreover, 
after school attendance begins, the home still 
exercises control of food, clothing, shelter, 
sleep, and exercise; continues to be responsible 
for medical and dental care; and has entire 
charge of the child through three-fourths of 
the day, five-sixths of the week, and six-sev- 
enths of the year. 

Yet the school cannot evade a share of the 
responsibility. Even if the care of the home 
is one hundred per cent efficient, the good work 
done there might all be nullified if the school 
did not give attention to matters of school 
room lighting, heating, ventilation, and sani- 
tation; to correct posture in sitting, standing, 
and walking; to the detection and prevention 
of contagion. 

But the assumption of perfect care on the 
part of the home is not born out by the obser- 
vation of educators. There-are constant evi- 
dences of physical deficiencies undetected and 


*A radio address over Station WIP. The Mont- 
gomery County Parent-Teacher Association, whose 
president is Mrs. E. Raymond Ambler of Abington, 
secured the facilities of WIP for five successive 
afternoons to further the work of the organization in 
the county. 
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uncorrected in homes even of the better class, 
Sometimes the indulgence of parents in the 
matters of food and sleep is a positive handi- 
cap. In other instances defects of vision and 
hearing have been unnoticed and dental care 
is often found to be very deficient. 


The school engages doctors, dental hygien- 
ists, nurses, and physical instructors to dis- 
cover physical deficiencies, and to assist in 
their correction. Teachers are trained to give 
instruction in hygiene, to detect signs of con- 
tagious disease, to stimulate the children in 
the formation of correct habits. The school 
therefore endeavors not only to preserve the 
good health and right habits that have been 
built up in the home, but in a multitude of 
ways to make a positive contribution to vigor- 
ous, joyous health. Great sums are spent on 
playgrounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, and 
their equipment. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, measures preventive of disease are care- 
fully practiced. An instance of the latter is the 
inoculation against diphtheria, now being un- 
dertaken by many school physicians, which will 
entirely eradicate this scourge of childhood in 
a generation. How important it is that the 
home and school meet on a ground of com- 
mon understanding in this matter of health 
training! 

Consider next the objective of the acquisi- 
tion of fundamental knowledge, the prepara- 
tion in those basic habits and skills, which 
make the individual efficient socially and are 
at the foundation of the ability to earn a live- 
lihood. In this field the school is conceded the 
major responsibility. This has always been re- 
garded as the great function, by many almost 
the sole function, of the school. There is no 
doubt that it will always continue to be one 
of its major aims. In the school are brought 
together the equipment and trained workers, 
which give it unequalled opportunity to render 
this service. The parents in the home lack the 
time, the ability, and the equipment to engage 
in instruction. Many parents, on account of 
emotional reactions, do not make good teachers 
of their own children. 


Yet there is even here an overlapping of re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. The school stud- 
ies project themselves into the home, and the 
home attitudes are reflected in the school. Shall 
there be home study? It is agreed by the school 
that the parents shall not be expected to act 
as teachers. There are many reasons for this. 
Teachers of beginning reading, for instance, 
will say that parents read to the children, who 
soon memorize the material, which is a positive 
handicap in teaching children to recognize 
words. Teachers of arithmetic labor to prevent 
habits of counting and other crutches that 
interfere with real mastery of skills. The work 
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of instruction should not devolve upon parents, 
at any rate. The teachers are employed for this 
specific purpose. What then is the home’s re- 
sponsibility? May it not be summed up in 
supplying the opportunity for quiet study, 
when home preparation is expected? If the 
student in junior high school or high school 
becomes genuinely interested in the school 
studies, he will be sure to carry this interest 
into the home. If good books are available at 
home, the learning situation has been greatly 
enhanced. Here the home and school should 
collaborate. Many parents are eager to provide 


‘tthe books that will give the most help, and 


the school should be in a position to advise. 


In another way the home shares the respon- 
sibility for scholastic success. Education is not 
a matter of storing the mind with facts. It 
consists in developing habits and skills, in 
drawing out abilities and creating attitudes. In 
the formation of habits, parental direction is 
most influential. In determining and utilizing 
abilities, parents should understand the view 
point of the school and work sympathetically 
with it. In creating attitudes toward education 
in general and toward the local school in par- 
ticular, the parental influence is most potent. 
There is need for constant touch between home 
and school, if the learning situation is to be 
right. 


Think of a third major aim of education, 
namely, training in citizenship. Who is the 
good citizen, and how does he learn to become 
one? Certainly these are traits of the 
good citizen: obedience to law, regard for the 
rights of other citizens, appreciation of native 
land and its institutions, willingness to assume 
a share in the service of community and coun- 
try. Where does the young boy or girl citizen 
develop such attitudes and habits? The home 
assuredly has a large part in this process. 
Obedience to law, consideration for the rights 
of others, respect for the flag—all these atti- 
tudes have been developed positively or nega- 
tively before the child comes into the sphere 
of school influence. When once the child enters 
school, the school’s responsibility in this matter 
becomes great. Obedience to law is a situation 
daily faced in the reaction to the necessary 
rules of the school. Regard for the rights of 
others has broadened in its application to in- 
clude a much larger number of others than 
before. Opportunity to instill love of country 
and appreciation for its institutions are greatly 
enhanced by a study of the nation’s history and 
government. The school cannot dismiss its re- 
sponsibility or fail to try to meet its oppor- 
tunity. But there is again an overlapping. Are 
the home and school pulling in diverse ways 
on such matters as obedience and moral train- 
ing? Are there irritation and lack of under- 
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standing where there should be agreement and 
harmony of ideals? The satisfactory answer to 
these questions will eliminate some of our na- 
tional ills, and it is an answer that should not 
be long delayed. 

Again, consider education for the right use 
of leisure time. No one will deny the trend to- 
ward an increase in the amount of leisure. The 
eight-hour day is likely to be shortened, the 
five-day week seems just around the corner. 
The utilization of this leisure time becomes a 
concern of the state, the home, and society. It 
has disturbing possibilities and wonderfully 
attractive prospects as well. The school be- 
lieves that if interest is developed in whole- 
some sports and hobbies, one outlet is created 
that will make for safety. It believes that if 
appreciation for literature, art, and music is 
developed, with possible participation in these 
fine arts as a goal, another outlet is provided. 
This accounts for the presence in the school 
of certain activities and curriculum subjects. 
Parents in the home often seek the same ends, 
without clear notions of the importance of 
creating tastes and inclinations that will help 
their children to use leisure time to advantage. 
The best results will be reached only when the 
home and school programs supplement each 
other. 

We might go on to enumerate and discuss 
other objectives of education—vocational prep- 
aration, worthy home membership, and ethical 
training—but our time does not permit. In all 
of these the two principal agencies are in- 
volved in the same way. What we have covered 
is sufficient to give point to our subject— 
“Parent and Teacher”—the need of a mutual 
understanding of ideals and aims, and a con- 
scious effort to get together. 

Time was when there was little effort made 
to reach such an understanding. The school 
was conscious of a single purpose and re- 
garded itself as sufficient to its attainment. 
There was some effort to enlist the home in 
certain phases of the problem but this was 
sporadic and fitful. But the complexity of these 
later times has increased the seriousness of 
the problem of education. There are so many 
lateral influences at work. The school and the 
home have been gradually drawing together, 
as a consequence of mutual aims and purposes. 
Particularly parents have become disturbed by 
the difficulty of rearing their children in the 
midst of all these diverse influences. The par- 
ent is seeking the teacher now in a new way, 
and in a new frame of mind. The teacher has 
been studying psychology and child behavior. 
The intelligent parent wants to approach the 
problem from the same scientific angle. 

Out of this rapprochement has developed an 
organization which is inspired by fine prin- 
ciples. The Parent-Teacher Association exists 
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to bridge the gap between home and school. It 
seeks to study child nature and child training, 
to understand the scientific basis of modern 
school procedure, and to bring to bear upon 
the formal program of the school the support, 
but also the humanizing influences, of the 
home. 


This organization is nation wide and rapidly 
growing. Pennsylvania is coming forward, 
after its usually conservative beginning, into 
a position of prominence in this field. Mont- 
gomery County, which I have the honor of 
representing, is considered a most promising 
portion of the State’s territory. There is in 
Abington Township an active Parent-Teacher 
Association in each of the nine schools, and 
their influence has been uniformly helpful and 
stabilizing. 


' We believe that parents and teachers every- 
where should join hands and hearts in order 
that our building of manhood and woman- 
hood, of peace and brotherhood, may proceed 
with harmony and without waste. 





Remembering War Veterans 


The following excerpt from a letter receiv- 
ed by Irene C. Nitzky, chairman of Jun- 
ior Red Cross in State College, from thé Red 
Cross director at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
at Philadelphia, calls attention to one way in 
which many Pennsylvania classes are remem- 
bering veterans of the World War, not merely 
on Armistice Day but at holidays throughout 
the year: 

“I WANT to tell you how much the Thanks- 
giving cards which you sent us from the Jun- 
iors in your schools were enjoyed by our men. 
Early on Thanksgiving morning I took them 
to the dietitian and together we placed them at 
each place in the General Mess Hall, and in 
the mess halls on the wards where the patients 
are unable to attend general mess. I wish you 
could have seen the expression on the faces of 
our patients when they came in to dinner, 
picked up the cards, and saw that the Juniors 
had sent them. . . 

“We had a lovely Thanksgiving Day at the 
Hospital, where a delicious turkey dinner was 
served by the Hospital, and the little favor 
cups which the Juniors from DuBois sent in 
on Hallowe’en were saved from that party and 
used again for nuts on our Thanksgiving 
tables. They looked very attractive and each 
man had his own little favor. . . Won’t you 
please tell your Juniors how much a director 
appreciates their interest and what keen de- 
light their little gifts brought to our patients 
on Thanksgiving Day?” 





January, 1930 





Audubon Bird Pictures and 
Leaflets for Bird Study 


The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties announces that through the generosity of 
its friends it is again enabled to furnish large 
numbers of colored bird-pictures and leaflets 
to school teachers and pupils of the United 
States and Canada. 


The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The 
teacher also will explain that each child wish- 
ing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten cents 
in return for which he will receive a set of 
six beautifully colored bird-pictures made from 
original paintings by America’s leading bird- 
artists. Accompanying each of these pictures, 
there also will be a leaflet with four pages of 
text, written by well-known authorities on 
bird-life. This will tell in an entertaining way 
about the habits of the birds, their courtship, 
their songs, their nests, their food, their win- 
ter and summer homes, their travels, their en- 
emies, and many other facts of interest. There 
is furnished, too, with each leaflet an outline 
drawing of the bird which the pupil may fill in 
by copying from the colored plate. Every child 


in addition receives a beautiful Audubon But- 


ton of some favorite bird in color which is a 
badge of membership in the Club. A new set 
of pictures and leaflets is furnished every year 
to all who wish to repeat this plan of bird- 
study. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free 3 
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year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is the world’s leading, popular periodical 
devoted entirely to birds. When a teacher is 
unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore is not given, 
but the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and this means that the 
material is actually furnished at half the cost 
of publication and distribution. 


Last year 347,849 boys and girls were mem- 
bers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the State of 
Pennsylvania 717 clubs and 32,528 members 


- were enrolled. 


All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten- 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sam- 
ple leaflet will be sent to any teacher making 
requests to T. Gilbert Pearson, President, Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 





One Day at School 


Each morning come the lads and lassies, 
From roads; north, south, east, west; 
Singly, doubly, and in masses, 
And my part; God help me do my best. 


They greet me with a glad good morning; 
With trust and love and shining face; 

Some scorning, some fearing the warning 
I may give; Lord give me grace. 


These eager, little, active humans 
All settle down when bells are rung, 
For hours of quiet, taxing programs. 
God help me guide these young. 


They listen, they study, they recite, 
They read, they spell, they cipher, 

They sing, they draw and try to write; 
God make me wise to make them wiser. 


They bring me flowers, leaves, and candy, 
Also confidences and complaints. 

Next to their mothers, teachers are handy 
As a refuge—God make us saints. 


When four o’clock comes ’round again, 
And they know release is near; 
They eagerly don wraps and strain 
At the leash—God help me make them freer. 


Silently, orderly, they pass out; 
“Good-night, good-night,” they say; 

Then with a whoop and wildest shout 
They end the day—God, let us pray. 


—Mrs. G. W. Royer, Palmerton, Pa. 
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Sue Kepner 
Berwick 
Sue Kepner, a graduate of Berwick High 
School in the class of 1929, was neither absent 
nor tardy during the twelve years she attend- 
ed public school. 





Thomas Henry Burrowes 


The following excerpt from the sketch of 
Thomas Henry Burrowes in Volume III of 
the Dictionary of American Biography, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is of interest 
to Pennsylvanians. Thomas Henry Burrowes, 
1805-1871, was a politician and educator born 
at Strasburg, Pa. 

Paradoxically, a man, totally ignorant of 
the requirements of a state educational sys- 
tem, and who had voted against the free school 
measure, was destined to play a leading role 
in the establishment of Pennsylvania’s public 
schools. Burrowes, during the Ritner adminis- 
tration, revised the school law of 1834 and 
organized the free school system of the state, 
a most distinctly creditable feature of the 
régime. Although he insisted in his Report 
of Feb. 19, 1837, that only the “elements of a 
good business education—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic” should be taught in the common 
schocls, and that any individual who had not 
learned his “three R’s” before he reached the 
age of fifteen could not learn them afterward, 
he became and remained the oracle of the Penn- 
sylvania educational crusade until his death. 
He gave advice on almost every important 
school measure brought before the legislature 
after 1836, founded the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in 1852 and edited it for eighteen 
years, served as state superintendent of 
schools, 1860-63, organized the Soldiers’ Orph- 
ans’ Schools after the Civil War, and died as 
president of Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 
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The Operation of School Busses 


January 15, 1929 
Doctor John A. H. Keith 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
My dear Dr. Keith: 

In further reply to your letter of January 
7, 1929, in re: exemption from gasoline tax 
for district-owned busses used in transporta- 
tion of school children: 

If you will advise the several school dis- 
tricts that own and operate their own busses 
to make application to Honorable Edward 
Martin, Auditor General, Attention: Mr. C. 
E. Carothers, Special Deputy Auditor General, 
for exemption certificates, the exemption will 
be granted. 

The application should state that the bus 
is owned and operated by the school district. 
_ Please acknowledge receipt of this memor- 
andum and oblige. 

Very truly yours, 
S. M. R. O’Hara 
Deputy Attorney General 


January 9, 1929 
Doctor John A. H. Keith 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Sir: 

We have your request to be advised to what 
extent, if any, a Board of Education is re- 
sponsible in case of an accident to one of the 
school pupils who has been appointed a Patrol 
while in the performance of his duties. 

In answer to our question: “What are the 
Duties of a Student Patrol?” your department 
has submitted the following letter, received 
from one of the school districts of the Com- 
monwealth: 

“The board of Education are con- 
sidering establishing Student Patrols, 
to afford the school pupils, of the low- 
er grades, better protection at various 
street intersections which we consider 
dangerous, also to patrol at various 
points, along the main streets, at the 
time schools are dismissed and pos- 
sibly during the time pupils are going 
to school, but before taking definite 
action, the board are anxious to deter- 
mine if the Board of Education is 
responsible in any manner in case any 
of those children that have been ap- 
pointed Patrols are injured while per- 
forming the duties assigned to them. 

“We have several very dangerous 
street intersections, over which a 
large number of pupils must pass, 
and in order to afford them all the 
protection possible, we contemplate es- 
tablishing Student Patrols. If it can 
be legally done, we expect to have the 
children who are appointed to these 
positions given power to make arrests 
when their orders are not respected, 
but in case this can not be done, we 
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shall work very close with the borough 
Police Officers.” 

The purpose for which the public schools 
are organized and maintained is the education 
and improvement of children in learning. A 
Board of Education has the power to make 
suitable rules, regulations, by-laws, or ordi- 
nances for its own government, and the gov- 
ernment of those over whom it may have juris- 
diction or control. Such rules, regulations, 
etc., must be made for the government, good 
order, and safety of our schools, and must be 
suitably adapted to the purposes for which the 
school districts are created, and cannot be 
either inconsistent with the general law or the 
act creating such school districts, or unrea- 
sonable or oppressive. Such rules, regulations, 
etc., may govern the conduct of the pupils not 
only while they are upon the school premises, 
but also from the time they leave their homes 
to go to school until they return to their homes 
from school. 

The regulation of the general publie upon 
our streets and highways by law or ordinance, 
and the enforcement of such regulation by the 
State and various municipalities therein, is 
an exercise of the police power inherent in the 
State or delegated to those municipal divisions. 

III Dillon on Municipal Corporations, 2066, 
Section 12738. 

The municipalities of the State derive such 
power from constitutional, statutory, e* char- 
ter provisions. Strictly speaking, a municipal- 
ity has no original or inherent power to control 
or regulate the use of its streets, and may 
only exercise such power when it is granted 
in express words or when it is necessarily or 
fairly implied in or incident to those powers 
expressly granted or to those powers which 
are indispensable to the accomplishment of the 
declared objects and purposes of a munici- 
pality. 

Easttown Township vs. Merion, Etc., Com- 
pany, 18 Dist. 400. 

Millerstown vs. Bell, 123 Pa. 151. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company vs. Mont- 
gomery County, 167 Pa. 62, 71. 

A school district may not lawfully exercise 
such power in the absence of express legis- 
lative authority, or unless the power is nec- 
essarily implied in or incident ,to those ex- 
pressly granted to it, or those indispensable to 
the declared objects and purposes of a school 
district. ; 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Case, 213 
Pa. 373, 376. 

We have looked in vain for a constitutional 
or statutory provision which expressly dele- 
gates police powers to a school district ex- 
tending over the streets and highways of the 
Commonwealth, and, in our opinion, such 
power is not implied in or incident to the 
powers expressly granted, and is not indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of the declared 
objects and purposes of the school district. 

A doubt as to corporate power is resolved 
against its existence, and this is no less true 
of a school district than of a private corpora- 
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Dolls for Kindergartens 


Volunteer pupils of the J. M. Logan School in Pittsburgh, who dressed more than 
thirty dolls in a Junior Red Cross project last November to aid the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. It is a policy of the Pittsburgh association to distribute about 2,000 dolls at Christ- 
mas time among the small children in local schools. Dick Douglas and Mildred James, both 
aged eleven and both of the sixth grade, whose dolls were judged to be the best dressed, 
are indicated by crosses in the picture. Effie H. Whitlow is principal of the school. 





tion, for the source of power in each is the 
same. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Case, 213 
Pa. 378, 377. 

Attendance at school by ‘children in this 
Commonwealth is compulsory. The danger to 
which children lawfully upon the streets and 
highways are exposed by traffic movement is 
common knowledge, but the duty to so regulate 
the use of the streets and highways, and to so 
enforce such regulations as to promote the 
safety of the children upon them, rests upon 
the State or its several municipal divisions to 
which it has delegated the power to control 
the streets and highways after they have been 
opened and to prescribe particular regulations 
governing their use. 

Easttown Township vs. Merion, Etc., Supra. 

Ellwood Lumber Company vs. Pittsburgh, 
269 Pa. 94, 95. 

a vs. Transit Company, 169 Pa. 416, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, vs. Mont- 
gomery, 167 Pa. 62, 70. 

The General Borough Act of 1927. 

The Vehicle Code of 1927. 

The school district may, ,by reasonable rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the pupils, 


safeguard the children when going to and from 
the school to their homes. Rules having this 
purpose as their object have been sustained as 
a reasonable and valid exercise of the Board’s 
authority, i. e., a rule requiring children to 
go directly from school to their homes; a rule 
prohibiting children from fighting en route. 
Having in mind modern traffic conditions, a 
rule requiring children to cross streets or 
highways at certain guarded points should be 
a reasonable and valid exercise of its authority 
over its pupils. Such a rule is self-regulation. 
It acts directly upon the pupil in restraint or 
constraint of his conduct and does not directly 
affect the general public. The regulation of 
the general public upon the streets and high- 
ways, and the creation and direction of the 
agencies necessary to enforce such regulation, 
are not inherent in a school district nor are 
they delegated to it by statute. It is not implied 
in, or incident to its powers, and, in our opin- 
ion, it is not essential to accomplish its de- 
clared objects and purposes. 

We are of the opinion, and so advise, that a 
Board of Education may safeguard its pupils 
on the streets and highways by establishing 
reasonable rules for their conduct while pass- 
ing through the streets and highways going to 
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and from their homes to school, but it is with- 
out authority otherwise to regulate the use of 
public streets and highways by the general 
public, or to enforce regulations for traffic 
movement through student patrol. 

There being no power in the Board to impose 
upon the student the responsibility of patrol- 


ling the streets and highways, if a Board of. 


Education undertakes by rule or regulation to 
direct 2 pupil to act as a Student Patrol, and 
he is thereby exposed to danger, and is injured 
while performing such duty, the school district 
is not liable in damages, not only because a 
school district is but an agent of the Common- 
wealth, for the sole purpose of administering 
the Commonwealth’s system of public educa- 
tion, and, therefore, not liable for the negli- 
gence, trespass, or tort of its directors or em- 
ployes: 

School District vs. Fuess, 98 Pa. 600. 

Ford vs. School District, 121, Pa. 543. 
but also because the exercise of such power is 
ultra vires: 

Betham vs. Philadelphia, 196 Pa. 303, 310. 

We express at this time no opinion as to 
the liability, if any, which may rest upon the 
individual or individuals who require or direct 
the student to perform such service: 

School District vs. Fuess, 98 Pa. 600. 

If injury to persons or damage to property 
result to others then the Student Patrol by 
reason of the exercise of police powers by the 
student, the rule of nonliability applies to the 
ultra vires acts because the district cannot 
confer upon its agents lawful authority to 
represent it beyond the constitutional or statu- 
tory powers, and again, we express no opinion 
as to the liability, if any, which may rest upon 
the individual who performs the service or 
the individual or individuals who require or 
direct the student to perform such service. 

Very truly yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
S. M. R. O’Hara 
Deputy Attorney General 





The person who minds his own affairs 
With an air of decent content— 
And never puts on superfluous airs— 
Deserves a monument. 
That marker should have much beauty 
And wear a pleasant air— 
Unlike .those heaps which duty 
Has dumped on some public square. 
It need not be marble or granite, 
Just so it endures for ages; 
No sculptor will need to plan it— 
Just some one who works for wages. 
There should be no inscription on it 
But this simple, illiterate line— 
“T seen my duty and done it, 
And I love my job jist fine!” 
—Ohio Schools 





To be ignorant of what happened before you 
were born is to be forever a child.—Cicero. 
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George Shreve 
Hulltown 
George Shreve, a former pupil in the Hull- 
town School, has completed the eighth grade 
without missing a day or without being tardy 
for seven years. He entered Dunbar Township 
High Schoo! this fall. 





Plymouth’s Flag Salute 

In thousands of schools all over Pennsyl- 
vania—and other states as well—a regular 
exercise is the flag salute, an entirely laudable 
exercise designed to inculcate love of country 
and respect for the national emblem. But as a 
rule the performance is most perfunctory and 
not at all impressive. 

We all know the famous Oath which all 
Athenian Youth took. It was very fine in its 
patriotic fervor yet these very youths when 
grown to manhood plundered their city in al- 
most as artistic a way as modern gangs plun- 
der their cities. One can well believe that 
Harry Daugherty, John T. King, Albert Fall, 
Harry Sinclair could sing the national anthem, 
salute the flag, or recite the preamble with as 
good style as could have George Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Lincoln. So one wonders 
just how much carrying over there is of these 
lip homages into actual service. 

The salute, however, can be made impres- 
sive. Such a ceremony was recently witnessed 
at the Friday closing of:the high school at 
Plymouth. At this school at the close of the 
week’s work, warm or cold, rain or shine, the 
band takes its place in the center of the circu- 
lar walks leading to the street and plays stir- 
rings airs while the twelve hundred boys and 
girls march out and fill the walks. Then the 
band strikes up The Star Spangled Banner, 
the pupils uncover and come to attention while 
the flag is slowly lowered. Pedestrians and 
motorists stop in the street to witness the cere- 
mony. The writer can say that of tens of thou- 
sands of flag salutes he has seen this is by far 
the most beautiful and most impressive.—S. 
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Creed of a Future Farmer 
The following which has been accepted in 
several states as the creed of the members 
of the Future Farmers of America is expres- 
sive of the meaning of membership in the or- 
ganization: 


“T believe in the future of farming, with a 
faith born not of words but of deeds—achieve- 
ments won by the present and past generations 
of farmers; in the promise of better days 
through better ways, even as the better things 
we now enjoy have come up to us from the 
struggles of former years. 


“T believe that to live and work on a good 


_farm is pleasant as well as challenging; for 


I know the joys and discomforts of farm life 
and hold an inborn fondness for those associa- 
tions which, even in hours of discouragement, 
I can not deny. 


“IT believe in leadership from ourselves and 
respect from others. I believe in my own abil- 
ity to work efficiently and think clearly, with 
such knowledge and skill as I can secure, and 
in the ability of organized farmers to serve 
our own and the public interest in marketing 
the product of our toil. I believe we can safe- 
guard those rights against practices and poli- 
cies that are unfair. 


“I believe in less dependence on begging 
and more power in bargaining; in the life abun- 
dant and enough honest wealth to help make it 
so—for others as well as myself; in being 
happy myself and playing square with those 
whose happiness depends upon me. 


“T believe that rural America can and will 
hold true to the best tradition in our national 
life and that I can exert an influence in my 
home and community which will stand solid 
for my part in that inspiring task.”—The Visi- 
tor, University of Minnesota. 





A High School Boy 


The beauty of the morning clothes your body, 
Supple and strong, with radiant life aglow; 
Touched with a grace beyond all grace 
imagined; 
What fairer object can this old earth show! 


The freshness of the dawn is on your spirit, 
Unclouded, eager, joyous, unafraid, 

Elusive, shy, alluring, and responsive— 
In mystery and promise all arrayed. 


You are glad tidings unto all who meet you; 
You are good fortune unto all who greet you; 
But unto those who know and love you well 
You - much more than tongue or pen can 
tell. 
—F red Leroy Homer, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Thrift and Education 


Thrift Week brought home to us the value 
of thrift as a personal habit, not only in the 
sense of conserving our resources for the pro- 
verbial rainy day but also in the discrimination 
as to relative value of things, for it is possible 
to exercise gross ineconomies in our seeming 
thriftiness. It is, therefore, essential to prac- 
tice thrift intelligently, since it is equally im- 
portant to know where and when to save, and 
in what to invest. 

It is of the highest wisdom to eliminate 
waste, reduce indulgence, and practice econ- 
omy. These virtues, formed into a habit of 
saving, lay up a store of reserve on which the 
future can draw. Such a fund becomes a savior 
in adversity. In the routine of life it inspires 
courage and bestows the feeling of power. It 
stiffens the backbone and widens the vision. 
It supplies the means of personal progress. 


Thrift is so obviously a benefit that it should 
be a national habit. Saving is a double bless- 
ing, for it profits those who save and at the 
same time puts these savings into productive 
enterprise to give work to others. This nation 
exists upon productive wealth. We are fed and 
clothed by it. It gives us employment. This is 
the thrift that conserves, that is productive. 

There is another phase of thrift where it 
ceases to be personal and becomes national. It 
is more necessary for us to conserve our man- 
hood than our money. Our schools are the 
training grounds whence our producers come. 
It is the highest responsibility of thrift to see 
that this source of the nation’s wealth and 
power is not dissipated or crippled. 


“Our schools should be the greatest thrift 
agency in America,” says J. W. McClinton, 
executive director of the Better Schools 
League, in outlining the relationship between 
thrift and our educational system. “They save 
manhood and womanhood by supplying an en- 
vironment of health and recreation and a field 
for mental and moral development. Back of 
the nation’s wealth and power are its produc- 
ers. Creative genius has made America both 
great and wealthy. Destroy the wealth of the 
nation and in time our people could reproduce 
it; impair our manhood and generations would 
suffer. Our schools are the source of our power. 

“In considering the practice of thrift, there 
needs to be a discrimination in values. That 
community which establishes an efficient school 
system may give greatest proof of its thrift, 
while an inefficient system may be wasteful 
or extravagant. That our schools are recog- 
nized as an agency of thrift is proven by the 
fact that generally the school officials and the 
public are striving to conserve childhood by 
discriminating in favor of education at the 
expense of other less worthy enterprises, if 
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necessary. They realize that if it is a question 
of buying public improvements or purchasing 
citizenship, as true Americans they will vote 
for the latter.” 
« Thrift, like everything else, must be intelli- 
gently applied. 





Around the Evening Lamp 


Miss Willard gives the following excellent 
advice to young women: “As you sit around 
the evening lamp, can you not resolve that 
you will commit to memory at least a verse 
a day from the best of poets. I shall never 
cease to be thankful to Prof. William P. Jones, 
my earliest preceptor in the woman’s college 
at Evanston, who asked all of us girls to form 
this habit. Indeed, he made it a rule for his 
rhetoric class, and would give us scraps that 
he had cut from the newspapers of the day and 
say: ‘Learn that, it will be a gem laid up in 
the casket of your mind.’ This became so much 
a habit that I have now pinned to my bureau a 
little collection containing seven of the best 
sonnets ever written, some of which I am com- 
mitting to memory and upon others I am re- 
freshing the knowledge I already had. Goethe 
said that civilized persons ought every day to 
hear a little good music, see a fine picture, and 
learn a few words from some reasonable mind.” 


-7 





There 1s an Eastern legend that runs thus: 
In a forest near a great city a golden ball 
was let down out of heaven every day at noon 
time, and whoever should touch this ball, it 
was said, would acquire certain wonderful vir- 
tues. So many tried to reach it. But it was 
always lifted just above them. One day there 
was in the crowd waiting for the descent of 
the ball an old man and a little boy. And the 
old man said to the others: “If today none of 
us can reach the ball, let us lift up this child 
so that he may touch it and receive the bless- 
ing.” Acting on this counsel, when the tallest 
of them could not reach the ball, they stood 
together and lifted up the boy till, with his tiny 
hand, he touched the golden ball and, lo! not 
the boy only but every person forming the 
living pyramid felt the thrill and received the 
magic gift. 

So it is, my friends, in life. When men stand 
together, shoulder to shoulder, bearing one 
another’s burdens, then God bestows upon them 
his best blessings—W. S. Perkins, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Universalist, Meriden, Conn. 





I entrench myself in my books, equally 
against sorrow and the weather.—Leigh Hunt. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit.—Milton, 
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Don’t Pick Up a Cat by the Tail 


A little girl got into trouble one day, 
And set up a pitiful wail, 

And out of her anguish, I heard the child say, 
“I pic-tup a cat by a tail.” 


Since then I have often observed, so have you, 
That men high in life often fail, 

Because, like the child that no better knew, 
They picked up a cat by the tail. 


O’er life’s stormy billows, through sunshine 
and song, 
Take care how you handle your sail, 
For one way is right and the other way, wrong; 
Don’t pick up a cat by the tail. 


A matter of tact, knowing how, that is all, 
And whether from Harvard or Yale, 

You'll find it a difficult thing, after all, 
To handle a cat by her tail. 


Unless you have carefully studied the art 
Of proper approach, you will fail; 
While someone who knows and has mastered 
the part, 
May e’en raise a cat by its tail. 


Just how, and just when, to speak as you think, 
To foresee what dangers entail, 

For war may arise through a frown or a wink, 
Don’t pick up a cat by the tail. 


The shrug of your shoulder, the jerk of your 
head, 
May get you in trouble or jail, , 
They’ve hanged many men for the fool things 
they’ve said, f 
Don’t pick up a cat by the tail. 


I knew of a fellow who fancied a miss, 
He knew that her dad had the kale, 

But he blundered a little in hug or in kiss, 
And picked up the cat by the tail. 


I’ve picked up a million old cats, more or less, 
That’s why I am telling this tale, 

I’ve made many blunders, I’m free to confess, 
I had to let go of the tail. 


—V. M. Rupert, Business Department, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, in Snow-Bound 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 

A recent study conducted by a university investigator in a neighboring state dis- 
closed the fact that a large majority of parents and patrons did not know the approxi- 
mate number of children in their community demanding education, annual expenditures 
for education, number of teachers required to instruct children, minimum salaries re- 
quired by law, and other pertinent informa:ion. 

If this condition be true in Pennsylvania, school officials and teachers can profitably 
include in their New Year’s plans, organiz:d procedures which will keep citizens in- 
formed on school board membership, financirg education, buildings and equipment, neces- 
sary budget, school needs, curriculum, pup.ls, teachers, supervising officials, and general 
school practices. In other words, an organiz- 
ed and sustained effort should be made to 
educate the people on the vital problems con- 


iss, 


r less, 


nfess, 


ent, 


h, Pa. 


cerning their schools. 
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Specimen Cabinets 
To County and District Superintendents: 

From the inception of the plan, approxi- 
mately 7,000 specimen cabinets have been 
placed in the schools of the Commonwealth by 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. Prac- 
tically all the cabinets that have been allocated 
for this biennium have gone to consolidated 
school:. Since every request received from su- 
perintendents of schools has been honored, 
I infer that all rural consolidated schools are 
supplied with these collections. 

As a means of helping teachers and students 
in the effective use of the materials contained 
in the cabinets, a Monograph on The Object- 
Specimen-Model as a Visual and Other Sensory 
Aid has been published and a copy sent to you 
and your assistants. That I may know the 
‘value of this cabinet material to teachers and 
pupils, may I ask that, during the visits of 
you and your assistants to the schools in which 
these cabinets have been placed, you check on 
their use and at the end of the year write me 
your judgment of their value. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





State Council Meeting 


Among the business transacted at the De- 
cember meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation were the following items of general 
interest: 

1. Approved Duquesne University curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Education. 

2. Authorized Mercyhurst College, Erie, to 
confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics. 

3. Approved the annexation of a portion of 
Patton Twp. school district to Turtle 
Creek school district, Allegheny County. 

4. Approved the continuance of ten one-room 
schools and the sites for consolidated 
schools in the following districts: Gallit- 
zin Twp., Cambria County; Clifford Twp., 
Susquehanna County; North Huntingdon 
Twp., Westmoreland County. 

5. The following action was taken regarding 
teaching experience for all forms of certi- 
fication: 

A. That the ruling of the State Council 
of Education requiring on and after 
January 1, 1980 public school experience 
for all forms of permanent certification 
to teach in the public schools, be retained 
but amended so as to permit the issuance 
of the permanent standard certificate 
until July 1, 1931, on the present basis. 

B. That the State Council of Education 
authorize the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the Council of a special commit- 
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tee, composed of two members of the 
State Council and two members of the 
Department of Public Instruction, to 
study the whole problem of the certi- 
fication by the State of teachers in non- 
public schools, this committee to confer 
with representative groups from the 
non-public schools and make a report 
of its findings and recommendations 
not later than May. 2, 1930. 





Extension Visual Courses 


The following action taken by the Board 
of Presidents of State Teachers Colleges at 
the December meeting has been approved by 
the State Superintendent: 

I. That the Visual Education Course as 
offered during the summer of 1929 be 
made a regular Elective course on 
the laboratory basis—2 class hours 
with 1 semester hour credit. 

II. That the Visual Education Course be ap- 
proved as an extension course. 

III. That the course be credited as an Elec- 
tive. 

This news will be of special interest to school 
officials and teachers since it makes such a 
course available to all teachers in training in 
State Teachers Colleges; and, through exten- 
sion courses, to teachers in service throughout 
the State. 

The course will be offered to teachers in 
training during the second semester which be- 
gins January 27th. 

Superintendents and teacher groups, who 
have made inquiries regarding the availability 
of this course from time to time, should get 
in touch with the President of the Teachers 
College in the area in which they are located. 





Examination Dates 


1930 


January 7-11—State Board of Medical Edv- 
cation and Licensure, Philadelphia. 

January 9-11—State Board of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

January 20-22—State Board of Opotometri- 
cal Examiners, Harrisburg. 


February 1—State Board of Examiners for 
the Registration of Nurses, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Harrisburg. 


February 3-5—Pre-Professional examina- 
tions, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh. 


May 2—State Scholarship Examination. 
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A Decade of Educational 


Achievement 


teachers, and all interested in education, 
cause for gratification because of the 
satisfactory accomplishments of the past years, 
and the encouraging promises of the future. 
Considering educational history in terms of 
decades, the achievements of ten years, begin- 
ing January 1, 1920 and ending December 
31, 1929, mark one of the brightest chapters 
in the educational history of Pennsylvania. 


[es advent of 1930 gives school officials, 


- These years record substantial progress in or- 


ganization, standards, procedures, and out- 
comes. Evidence of this progress is found in 
the following: 


APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Changes in the school laws of Pennsylvania 
during the decade 1920-1930 have increased the 
annual amounts paid by the Commonwealth to 
school districts by more than one hundred 
fifty per cent. The total appropriation to com- 
mon schools for the school year 1919-20 was 
$10,836,019; while the reimbursement for the 
present year is $27,602,827. This increase does 
not include the $252,103 granted to school dis- 
tricts by the State Council of Education. A 
constructive development by the Business 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was the organization of a uniform finan- 
cial accounting system for all school districts. 
This Bureau, during the past ten years, has 
put forth every effort to render assistance to 
school districts to the end that the necessary 
funds might be available for public education 
and that full value might be received for all 
money spent for this purpose. 


ATTENDANCE 


No state has excelled Pennsylvania’s record 
in the field of Child Helping and Accounting; 
and many states have adopted Pennsylvania’s 
plan. In the matter of school attendance, re- 
ports for the first year of the decade show an 
average attendance of eighty-six per cent. The 
record for last year, the highest ever achieved 
in the State, shows that the average attendance 
was ninety-three per cent. This achievement is 
more remarkable in view of the exacting regu- 
lations established regarding the enrolment 
of children enumerated. 

The perfect attendance campaign conducted 
by teachers, principals, and supervising of- 
ficials, is one of the factors that has contribut- 
ed to the improvement of attendance condi- 
tions. Early in this decade, the first definite 
State-wide perfect attendance campaign was 
organized. At the close of the year 1921-22, 
101,634 pupils had maintained perfect attend- 


ance records. During the year 1927-28, 213,912 
pupils were neither absent nor tardy through- 
out the entire year. During the school year 
1921-22, the first State-wide program for the 
preparation of an age-grade table was adopt- 
ed. By focusing attention on over-ageness, in 
a five year period in the elementary schovuls 
alone, a decrease of seven per cent was effect- 
ed in the number of pupils over-age in their 
grades. A significant development in fourtb 
class districts during the decade, was the in- 
crease in the average term in days from 156 
to 172. 
ART EDUCATION 


Art was written into the law by the 1921 
legislature and placed on the same basis as 
any other subject in the curriculum. General 
progress in art education during the past 
decade is revealed in a growing appreciation 
of a purposeful art education as essential to 
well rounded school, home, and community life. 
During this period there has developed a reali- 
zation of personal responsibilities and obliga- 
tions in matters that have to do with art in 
dress and art in the home. The significant place 
of art in American manufacture and merchan- 
dising has provided new opportunities for 
young people with special art interests and 
abilities. The growth and spread of art in- 
struction are strikingly indicated by the fact 
that in 1920 there were 199 art teachers and 
supervisors in the schools of Pennsylvania; 
while at the present time, there are 848 art 
teachers and supervisors. 

Progress in both quality of instruction and 
the number of art teachers in our State Teach- 
ers Colleges has provided classroom teachers 
better fitted to bring desired things to pass. 
Edinboro, Indiana, and Kutztown, with their 
special art courses, have met the needs for 
special teachers and supervisors of art. The 
increase in the number of students in these 
courses is strikingly illustrated in the Edin- 
boro State Teachers College. That institution 
started with one art student in 1920; at the 
present time, 160 art students are enrolled. 
Last year’s graduates from this school earned 
salaries in Pennsylvania totaling $95,680. 

Pennsylvania has attracted particular atten- 
tion because of the development of its art edu- 
cation in rural schools. Illustrative of this 
development is Westmoreland County which 
started with one art supervisor in 1925. In 
that county twenty-four or more districts are 
now served by eight supervisors, four of whom 
are attached to the county superintendent’s 
office. 
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A helpful development in this field is the 
annual art conference instituted and continued 
during the past decade. These conferences have 
brought art teachers and supervisors together 
each year to discuss problems and receive help- 
ful suggestions regarding their work. A recent 
book by Professor Whitford of the University 
of Chicago mentions Pennsylvania with its 
state art organization and declares that such 
states “lead all of the other states in organ- 
ized art education and the educational value 
of their school art work.” 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Marked improvement in plan, design, con- 
struction, and landscape features of school 
plants has been the contribution of the past 
decade. There has been a decided trend toward 
_larger school buildings, and a decrease in the 
number of small rural schools. A greater num- 
ber of one-story buildings were erected than 
in the past. Practically all modern schools 
are limited to two stories, and less basement 
excavation is an increasing practice. 

Among the notable improvements in class- 
room units are those of lighting and ventilat- 
ing. These modernly designed heating and ven- 
tilating systems make possible satisfactory 
ventilation under varying weather conditions. 
Windows placed near the ceiling illuminate the 
farther desks, and the grouping of windows at 
one side of classrooms eliminates cross-shadows 
within the room and makes possible a building 
to which additions may readily be made. The 
installation of electric connections makes pos- 
sible the operation of visual, musical, and 
radio apparatus. 

These modern school buildings have been 
planned to permit ease of administration and 
ready egress from the building by proper re- 
lation of rooms to corridors, stairways, and 
exits. Sanitary conditions have been greatly 
improved. 

The plan and arrangement of special rooms 
received an increased amount of attention. 
Many elementary schools are now provided 
with rooms for special activities in addition to 
formal classrooms. 

School buildings and grounds in Pennsyl- 
vania are valued at $462,429,680. Of this 
amount $145,190,837 have been expended for 
buildings and plant equipment during the past 
decade by Pennsylvania school districts ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. This 
does not include school sites or furniture. Dur- 
ing the year 1930, school buildings costing 
$13,504,000 will be constructed, all of which 
will contain the modern features enumerated 
above. Private institutions, during the same 
period, will erect buildings that will cost 
$8,300,000. 

EDUCATION BUILDING 
Previous to the dawn of the present decade, 
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the Department of Public Instruction was 
placed in one of the temporary buildings in 
the rear of the Capitol where it has since re- 
mained. Governor Fisher asked the recent 
legislature for an appropriation that would 
give to Pennsylvania one of the finest educa- 
tional buildings in America. That promise is 
being fulfilled. 

The steel skeleton and the outside stone work 
are now practically completed. The exterior 
will be handsome in architectural design; and 
the interior, with striking mural decorations, 
will be correspondingly beautiful. The appoint- 
ments will be modern and complete. A feature 
of the building will be a semicircular audi- 
torium, attached to the main structure, cap- 
able of seating 2,000. Interesting data as well 
as ornate documents, maps, etc., will form part 
of the decorative scheme. An educational Hall 
of Fame will constitute part of the exterior 
decoration. In a stone frieze between the fourth 
and fifth floors and extending around the en- 
tire building will be chiseled the names of 
those who contributed to the educational ad- 
vancement of our State since its founding. 
The building will be ready for occupancy be- 
fore the close of the present year. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


One of the forward steps taken by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction during the past 
decade was the appointment of a Director of 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education. This 
has resulted in a unification of the work, the 
establishment of standards, and a stimulation 
in the use of state-wide modern methods in 
this field. A helpful contribution of the new 
director was the setting up of definite aims for 
the elementary field in terms of character edu- 
cation. These objectives were presented to the 
teachers of the State through a series of articles 
in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, direct 
communications, regional conferences, and 
teachers institutes. 

A second helpful contribution was the prep- 
aration of a bulletin on The Kindergarten as a 
Part of School Life. The notable improvement 
in this field during the latter half of this 
decade is a promising augury for the future 
of kindergarten and elementary work in Pennr- 
sylvania. 

EXTENSION EDUCATION 

One of the outstanding contributions made 
by the Department of Public Instruction dur- 
ing the past decade has been the greater equal- 
ization of educational opportunity throughout 
the Commonwealth. Foremost in this field of 
effort, in terms of numbers served, was the 
establishment of extension education as an in- 
tegral part of the State program of free 
public instruction. 

Prior to 1920, many cities maintained night 
school classes; but there was only permissive 
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legislation touching these schools briefly, and 
that with neither State recognition nor sup- 
port. The General Assembly of 1925 enacted 
legislation providing for the instruction of 
all residents of the Commonwealth above the 
compulsory school age, in the following fields: 
English and citizenship for immigrants and 
native illiterates, any and all public school 
elementary and secondary courses of study, 
citizenship for adults, and any other field 
which a board of school directors might deem 
necessary or advisable. e 
These enactments provided for the estab- 
lishment and accreditment of standard even- 
ing high schools, in which those unable to at- 


_ tend school during the day could pursue sys- 


tematically the full high school curriculum 
with regular graduation therefrom. They made 
possible the organization of all types of free 
public instruction at any time or place best 
suited to the needs of the group served. They 
provided further that all extension education 
receive State aid equivalent to that afforded 
the regular day schools of the Commonwealth. 

Out of these provisions has come a rather 
remarkable response to the opportunities they 
afford. Evening high schools now enroll over 
65,000 pupils. Evening elementary schools ac- 
commodate approximately 10,000 grown-ups 
grasping a belated opportunity to learn the 
fundamentals. Public school classes in English 
and citizenship now reach a helping hand to 
over 20,000 immigrants in their effort to ad- 
just themselves to their new homes. Home 
classes for foreign-born mothers now carry 
the message of our language, government, cus- 
toms, and ideals to over 5,000 non-English 
speaking mothers, isolated in their own homes 


| but seeking help in the intelligent rearing of 


their children. 

The past decade has seen the establishment 
of a vigorous and rapidly growing State pro- 
gram of extension education, with adequate 
legislation supporting it. Six hundred thousand 
working girls and boys of teen age have been 
given opportunities for self improvement, 
through further study, as broad and varied as 
are their needs and desires; one hundred and 
sixty thousand non-English-speaking residents 
have been offered a program of training for an 
intelligent assumption of civic responsibilities 
i a new nation; and to three hundred and 
twenty thousand men and women of the Com- 
monwealth has been opened the way to learn to 
read and to write the language of America. 


GUIDANCE 
The achievements of the past decade record 
Pennsylvania as pioneer State in selecting a 
staff member of the Department of Public In- 
struction to devote practically all his time to 
the development of an educational, vocational, 
and social guidance program. During the past 
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ten years interesting progress has been made 
in the development of this program which has 
as its aim helping children to help themselves 
in choosing, entering upon, and succeeding in 
education, health activities, character develop- 
ment, avocation, citizenship, home-making, and 
other vocations. 


The activity has had a significant growth 
during the latter half of the present decade. 
In 1925, eight counties had guidance programs. 
Today forty-five counties have adopted the 
Department’s plan of county guidance demon- 
stration districts, follow-up and extension. To- 
day six hundred sixty-two secondary schools 
have organized guidance; and all Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges and five universities 
are offering courses in guidance. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Health and physical education was written 
into the School Code as a required subject by 
the 1921 legislature; and during the past 
decade, this subject has gradually come to be 
recognized as an essential and valuable phase 
of the school curriculum. During this period 
there has been a decided trend toward more 
favorable attitudes on the part of school 
authorities, providing adequate facilities, and 
equipment to meet the needs of children, defi- 
nite time allotment, and well balanced programs 
consisting of rhythms, relief activities, mi- 
metics, a minimum amount of calisthenics, self- 
testing activities, games of low and high or- 
ganization and athletics, emphasizing intra- 
mural programs for all pupils each season, 
proper differentiation in the program for girls, 
and activities having carry over values to meet 
the needs of all pupils. 

In 1921, physical education was taught in 
the elementary schools by classroom teachers, 
only a few communities having supervisors or 
special teachers. In the secondary schools the 
coach, usually untrained in physical education, 
had charge of physical education for both boys 
and girls. At that time there were one hundred 
ninety-nine teachers of physical education in 
the State; today there are over thirteen hun- 
dred such teachers and supervisors. The ma- 
jority of the teachers at the present time are 
graduates of schools of physical education with 
an increasing number receiving degrees. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that women teachers are 
being placed in charge of physical education 
for girls in secondary schools. The number of 
nurses employed in the schools of the Com- 
monwealth has increased from one hundred in 
1921, to over five hundred at the present time. 
An interesting fact is that most of this increase 
is found in fourth class districts. 

In 1921, only eight counties held field days. 
Today practically every county in the Com- 
monwealth holds an annual field day. 
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LIBRARIES 

In no previous period was more attention 
given to the organization of libraries in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools than during the 
past decade. The growth in the establishment 
of libraries in fourth class districts has been 
one of the great achievements of this decade. 
Today, there is scarcely a school in the State 
that coes not have a library or access to li- 
brary books. Interest is at high pitch and the 
movement is being carried on with increasing 
vigor. 

Music EDUCATION 

As with art and health education, the 1921 
legislature made the teaching of music manda- 
tory in the schools of the Commonwealth thus 
putting it in the class of major subjects. 


The first result of this legislation was the 
‘setting up of new and adequate standards of 
preparation and training for teachers and su- 
pervisors to meet these standards. A second 
result was the preparation of a course of 
study for the grades and high schools of the 
State. Its aim is to democratize music, to make 
it the art of the people, utilizing its tremen- 
dous potential power as a humanizing, unify- 
ing, and uplifting influence upon the individual, 
the community, and the nation. The course is 
practical, treating music as a language, a 
means of expression, and recognizing certain 
conditions, common to all languages, but nec- 
essary to the effective use of that language. 

During the decade, great strides have been 
made. This has been notably evidenced by the 
increase in the number of supervisors and 
teachers of music from 230 in 1920, to 1,169 
at the present time; in the development of 
music appreciation, and in the growth of or- 
ganized music courses in junior and senior 
high schools. 

At the beginning of the decade, less than 
fifty per cent of the teachers had the neces- 
sary training to carry on the music work in 
the elementary schools. Today practically all 
teachers are so prepared. Band organizations 
have grown from a few in 1920, to a total mem- 
bership of over 9,400 at the present time. Or- 
chestras have increased from 250 at the be- 
ginning of the decade until now the member- 
ship in such organizations has passed the 
16,000 mark. 

State and National Music Week was initiat- 
ed during the past decade and has made an in- 
valuable contribution in the development of a 
State-wide program in this Commonwealth, 
particularly in the opportunity it gave Penn- 
sylvania to express its rich musical heritage 
and to demonstrate to the public the value of 
music as a cultural influence. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement in the 
teaching of public school music during the past 
decade is the present attitude of all concerned 
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toward it. There seems to be a recognition that 
with the growing complexity of civilization, 
music offers possibilities as yet only partially 
realized for developing an appreciation of the 
finer things of life. 


PROFESSIONAL AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1920 the Bureau of Professional Educa- 
tion, later called the Credentials Bureau, was 
moved to Harrisburg so that the work could 
be unified and greater service rendered. 


The Credentials Bureau now evaluates the 
credentials of all candidates entering upon 
professional study, except law. The adminis- 
trative Code, passed in 1923, placed the four- 
teen examining boards under the Department 
of Public Instruction. Thus, the evaluation of 
high school and college credentials for pro- 
fessional study, the issuing of certificates of 
preliminary education, and licenses to practice 
the various professions in the Commonwealth 
are under the supervision of the Department. 

The Professional and Higher Education Di- 
vision now assists with all examinations, su- 
pervises the printing of questions for the State 
Examining Boards, conducts examinations of 
all candidates for the eighty State Scholar- 
ships, and recommends for appointment candi- 
dates for the Colorado School of Mines, the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
and the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Schol- 
arships. The whole tendency has been to unify 
and crystallize the work of professional edu- 
cation, examinations, scholarships, licensure, 
etc., in the Department. 

Among the Division’s achievements for the 
past decade are: 
1.The establishment of a plan whereby pre- 

professional examinations are given at 
county seats and at State Teachers Col- 
leges. 

2. Establishment of standards for accredited 
private secondary schools and the prepa- 
ration of the first separate list of accredit- 
ed private secondary schools. 

3. The consolidation of the Credentials Bureau 
on a single standard basis. 

4. The establishment of the Junior College. 
5. Standardization of policies and procedures 
for all professional examining boards. 
RURAL EDUCATION 
The acts which fixed the responsibility for 
consolidation upon school boards and provided 
for free transportation of pupils, have been 
among the great contributing agencies toward 
the equalization of educational opportunities 
for children in the rural districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. The 1925 amendment, placing reim- 
bursement for transportation on the same basis 
as that of minimum salaries of teachers it 
fourth class districts, has helped advance the 

consolidation movement. 
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Consolidation was also stimulated by the 
rating of the one-teacher schools of the State 
by the Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with the county superintendents. 
This revealed the real conditions. The rating 
of the 7,200 schools showed the inferiority of 
one-teacher school plants. School boards and 
school patrons realized the handicaps to the 
children of these schools and constructive re- 
sults followed. Pennsylvania’s progress in 
school consolidation can best be understood 
when it is realized that more than 2,000 one- 
teacher schools have been closed and the chil- 
dren sent to modern consolidated schools with 
their better facilities and richer opportunities. 

The interest in vocational education through- 
out Pennsylvania has had a beneficial effect 
upon the elementary and high schools of the 
rural sections of the State. These schools offer 
the boys and girls of the rural districts prac- 
tical education which appeals strongly to the 
rural people. Many rural communities of Penn- 
sylvania have received great benefit as a. result 
of the work done in these vocational schools. 

Within this decade marked progress has 
been made along the line of providing more 
adequate school grounds in order that the needs 
of the school may be met. Where formerly 
school districts were satisfied to place a build- 
ing on a very limited area it is an exceptional 
case in the rural districts where at least two 
acres are not secured. The size of school 
grounds and more especially for consolidated 
schools now range from two acres to as much 
as fifty acres. In this connection it must be 
stated that not only is a larger area selected 
for a new school plant but at present great 
interest is being shown in the matter of beau- 
tifying school grounds and designing the play 
areas to meet the needs of a physical education 
program. 

During this decade Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and Home and School Leagues have in- 
creased the number of their organizations and 
the membership in these many fold. These 
organizations are cooperating with the public 
schools not only as formerly in the larger 
school districts but now in all types of schools, 
even in the one-teacher schools of the open 
country. The benefits derived through this at- 
titude of cooperation cannot be measured. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Some of the outstanding achievements in the 
field of secondary education are the increase 
in enrolment from 148,240, grades 9-12, at 
the opening of the decade, to 276,010 at its 
close; and the increase in the number of high 
popes graduates from 15,172 to approximately 

Although schools in Pennsylvania had effect- 
ed reorganization on the junior-senior high 
School basis before 1920, no data had been 
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compiled previous to that time indicating the 
extent of reorganization. For the school year 
1928-1929, 133 schools were operating as jun- 
ior-senior high schools, 33 as senior high 
schools, and 143 as junior high schools. 

In the program of studies offered in Penn- 
sylvania secondary schools there has been a 
rapid expanding to provide more adequately 
for the interests and needs of the heterogene- 
ous group of boys and girls remaining in 
school. 

The standard of teacher preparation for all 
teachers in secondary schools is now full col- 
lege graduation. Teachers of the State are 
rapidly meeting this requirement. For the 
school year 1928-1929, 67.5 per cent of all 
teachers in second, third, and fourth class 
districts were full college graduates or had 
in addition graduate training. Teachers not 
having full college certification are rapidly 
meeting this standard. The period 1920-1930 
has seen a change of philosophy in the pro- 
gram of instruction. Directed learning, with 
laboratorized technique now plays a greater 
part in classroom exercises than has hereto- 
fore been the case. 

A study of secondary and higher education 
in Pennsylvania was initiated in 1927 and is 
being conducted under the auspices of a joint 
commission composed of three representatives 
of the College Presidents Association of Penn- 
sylvania and three staff members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. At the request 
of this Commission, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching undertook 
the active direction of the study. The difficult- 
ies which the Pennsylvania Study seeks to 
clear up converge at the junction between high 
school and college. 

Considering the educational performance of 
school and college to be a single cumulative 
process the parts of which are, or for certain 
pupils at least, should be, supplementary to 
each other, it is proposed to subject it to ex- 
amination at three initial points: first, near 
the beginning of adolescent education, at the 
close of the sixth grade of the elementary 
school organization; second, at the twelfth 
grade or last year of the secondary school; and 
third, at the sixteenth “grade” or final year 
of the college course. The studies inaugurated 
at the first two points will be cumulative and 
will deal with the following six and four years 
respectively; the last will be an analysis in 
retrospect of the entire period, together with 
an attempt to measure certain elements of its 
final product. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
One of the most humane procedures in 
Pennsylvania’s educational history was the 
legislative enactment which amended the at- 
tendance act to include the blind, deaf, and 
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crippled. At the same time, provision was 
made for reimbursing resident schools for the 
blind and the deaf on a strictly per capita 
basis, whereby the State pays seventy-five 
per cent of the tuition and maintenance and 
the school district twenty-five per cent. Previ- 
ously these so-called State-aided institutions 
received a lump sum appropriated by special 
act of the legislature. Under the present ar- 
rangement the appropriation is made to the 
Department of Public Instruction which ob- 
tains this service from schools for the blind 
and the deaf of school age that are not State- 
owned and State-controlled. 

During this decade standards were set up 
for all types of special classes by the State 
Council of Education for approval to receive 
State-aid for the maintenance of such classes. 
Teacher qualifications were also adopted. 

The results of this legislation are best illus- 
trated in the following table which shows the 
number of classes organized and the number 
of children enrolled: 

No of No of 
Classes Ohildren 
Mentally subnormal 512 15 


Restoration 
Orthogenic Disciplinary ...... — 


Nutrition 

Nutrition Tuberculous 

Cardiac 

Non-English Speaking 

Sight Saving 192 
Speech Correction : 10,267 

During this period, Philadelphia organized 
eleven classes for the deaf, ten of these being 
housed in one building. 

The above data is eloquent evidence of Penn- 
sylvania’s efforts to extend equal educational 
opportunities, particularly to the handicapped 
children in the State. 


STATISTICS, RESEARCH, AND REPORTS 


One of the most helpful activities developed 
by the Department of Public Instruction dur- 
ing the past decade is that of statistics, re- 
search, and reports. The responsibilities of the 
Director in charge are: 

1. Preparation of,all statistical reports and the 
compilation of statistical data. 

2. Preparation of research material for gradu- 
ate students and agencies requesting such 
information. 

8. Preparation of the annual Public School 
Directory. 

4, Standardization of Department publications. 

5. Safe-guarding and making available the va- 
rious reports coming into the Department, 
the research material, and statistical data. 

This Statistics, Research, and Reports Ser- 
vice has proved one of the most useful in the 
Department. It is the clearing house of general 
information, not only for the Department but 
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for school officials, teachers, and the general 
public. It has collaborated to a great degree in 
such extensive studies, as: 

Educational Surveys 

Report of Commission to Study State Sub- 

sidies 
Teacher Preparation and Supply 
Many doctor and master theses 


TEACHER PREPARATION, AND CERTIFICATION 

The most outstanding achievement in the 
entire field of education, during the past dec- 
ade, was the self-improvement of teachers, and 
the raising of the certification level to that of 
the standard certificate. In no period of Penn- 
sylvania’s educational history did teachers give 
so much evidence of a desire for richer schol- 
arship and self-improvement, and never has 
such an advance been made in teacher quali- 
fication in the same period of time. 

This fact is significantly illustrated by the 
statistics which show that at the opening of 
the decade only forty-one per cent of the teach- 
ers outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
held standard certificates. At the present time, 
ninety-two per cent of all teachers in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth hold 
standard certificates. 

The change from State Normal Schools to 
State Teachers Colleges with the power to con- 
fer baccalaureate degrees in education is an- 
other distinctive mark of progress. In this 
connection it is well to remember that all teach- 
ers in these institutions must now hold a bac- 
calaureate degree, have professional prepara- 
tion, and some public school teaching experi- 
ence. A substantial advance toward better 
qualified teachers was made with the require- 
ment that all entrants to State Teachers Col- 
leges should be graduates of four-year accredit- 
ed high schools. 

Among the other achievements are: 

1. Accredited colleges and universities offer 
professional preparation courses to teach- 
ers in lieu of institutes. 

2. Special field curricula extended to four years 
with a baccalaureate degree. 

3. Coordinative vocational teachers preparation 
program carried out in the University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Pennsylvania State College under the 
direction of the Teacher Bureau. 

4. Conferences of the faculties of State Teach- 
ers Colleges inaugurated and made annual 
events. 

5. All teacher certificates are based on two 
years of professional preparation beyond 
recognized high school work where teach- 
ers desire to qualify for elementary teach- 
ing, and four years of post high school 
preparation based on graduation from at 
accredited high school. 


(Turn to page 313) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


| PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF SCHOOL CHIL- 


DREN. Caroline B. Zachry, Ph.D. 306 pp. 
Scribner’s. $1.80. 


This book is an able contribution to the 
increasing literature on child guidance and 
related subjects. It is additional and gratify- 
ing evidence that educators are at last tending 
to recognize the varied problems of children 
as a result of distinctive personalities and 
different degrees of adjustment to school and 


© home environment. In a series of five case his- 


tories presented in understandable language 
and interesting narrative form, Dr. Zachry 
describes the troublesome child, the quiet over- 
conscientious child, the one with glandular 
difficulties, the over-dependent child, and the 


| over-anxious child. None of these cases was 


regarded as necessarily psychopathic, and af- 
ter thorough analysis from social, medical, 
psychiatric, psychological, and educational 


standpoints, each child was benefited by the 


adoption of a rational routine. In the last two 
chapters of the book are discussed in a more 
general way the elements of personality and 
their development, and personality adjustment 
and the school. Teachers, ‘parents, and others 
dealing with the everyday problems of children 


' will find this book full of practical suggestions. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL AND ITS CURRICU- 
LUM. Philip W. L. Cox. 474 pp. Scribner’s. 


The author states that this volume is 


| written in the belief that junior high school 


teachers and administrators can save their in- 
stitution from failure. He believes that its suc- 
cess, however, is bound up in the successful 
emergence of a dynamic philosophy of educa- 


tion. The new curriculum must not be based on 


the essential permanence of accepted subjects 
or characterized by radical eliminations and 
additions and new combinations of subjects. 
The new curriculum must actually be planned 
in terms of objectives. The spirit of the junior 
high school is the spirit of youth; it is a school 
of tomorrow. Its sponsors must enter into this 
spirit and teach for associational living, for 
wholesome living, and for appreciation. The 
author discusses in detail the electives of the 
junior high school, the junior high school and 
college entrance examinations, the articulation 
of the junior high school, the administration 
of the curriculum, and youth and the future. 
He feels that some of his proposals may ap- 
Pear unusual, extravagant, or even fantastic, 


but states that nothing has been proposed 
which has not already been effectively carried 
out in practice in some junior high school. Of 
note are the assignment problems which pre- 
—_ a lengthy bibliography and complete 
index. 


INDIAN WARS OF PENNSYLVANIA. C. Hale Sipe, 
Box 536, Butler, Pa. 793 pp. Illus. Tele- 
graph Press, Harrisburg. $5. 

An account of the Indian events in Penn- 
sylvania from 1755 to 1795. The opening chap- 
ters are devoted to the Indians’ religion and 
character; to a view of the Indian tribes that 
inhabited Pennsylvania; to a discussion of 
the Indian policy of the Swedes on the Dela- 
ware and of William Penn; and to the leading 
events in the Indian history of Pennsylvania 
before the bloody warfare between the two 
races began. These chapters pave the way for a 
more intelligent and satisfactory study of the 
French and Indian War, Pontiac’s War, Lord 
Dunmore’s War, the Revolutionary War, and 
the Indian Uprising from 1789 to 1795. This 
story of the tragedies of the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier is based primarily on the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives and Colonial Records. The book, which 
is printed on Antique Finish paper, and is 
beautifully bound in Red Interlaken Silken 
Finish book cloth, is intended for schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and lovers of informative lit- 
erature. 


RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. Gustav A. Lundquist 
and Clyde B. Moore. 483 pp. Ginn. $1.72. 
This textbook in rural social science attacks 
the problem from every angle; it is replete 
with concrete information but it also opens 
up many fields for research and discussion. All 
the problems of the American farmer are dis- 
cussed helpfully, calmly, and sympathetically; 
his importance in the whole scheme of eco- 
nomic life is gauged and explained; his pe- 
culiar psychology is analyzed. This book, au- 
thoritative and complete as it is, would serve as 
an excellent textbook for high-school courses 
in rural social science, and as a reference work 
of great value. It is well-printed and bound, 
and abundantly illustrated. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. W. P. 
Shortridge. 775 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $2. 

In this history of our country the author 
aims: (1) To interpret the significance of the 
West in American history; (2) to present an 
unbiased account of the slavery question and 
the Civil War period; (3) to trace the growth 
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of centralized government in the United 
States; (4) to stress the question of foreign 
relations; and (5) to pay attention to the 
history of Canada and its influence on Ameri- 
can history. The book has a durable binding, 
is illustrated profusely, and has numerous 
maps. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LiprarRy. William 
A. King. 224 pp. Illus. Scribner’s. 

Superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
school librarians who are concerned with the 
problems of establishing and maintaining li- 
brary service in their schools will find this 
book helpful. The author discusses the housing, 
furniture, and equipment of a library and 
includes photographs and drawings to illus- 
trate the type and placement of furniture and 
equipment. He then places a suitable and train- 
ed librarian in charge and organizes and ad- 
ministers the library at work. He gives a va- 
riety of library programs in actual operation 
in platoon and other schools, and lists the 
guiding principles in the selection of library 
materials, The chapter on reading guidance is 
of importance to the school librarian or teach- 
er-librarian. A scale for measuring the ef- 
ficiency of an elementary school library con- 
cludes the book. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AS AFFECTING THE AD- 
JUSTMENT OF YOUTH TO LIFE. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Critical comment upon our public school sys- 
tem indicates that some maladjustment exists 
between education and the rapidly changing 
economic conditions of the period. Seeking bal- 
ance of viewpoint in an impartial considera- 
tion of this problem, the Conference Board 
invited representatives of both industry and 
education to cooperate in a study of existing 
conditions. Without attempting to evaluate 
either the criticisms or accomplishments of our 
educational system, the major issues underly- 
ing the situation are outlined and a proposal 
is made for cooperative research which should 
lead to a more complete adjustment between 
educational and vocational interests. 


SAPLINGS. Fourth Series, 1929. Scholastic Pub- 
lishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The poetry and the prose in this book are 
representative of the writings of thirty thou- 
sand junior and senior high school students 
who submitted their work to the annual Schol- 
astic Awards. These works exemplify the suc- 
cessful fruition of the hope which actuated 
the establishing of the Awards six years ago: 
that through these contests the desire and the 
talent for self-expression inherent in thou- 
sands upon thousands of young men and wom- 
en could be nurtured and encouraged. The por- 
tion of the writings included in this volume 
shows not only the wide range of thought and 
experience of youth, but also the considerable 
measure of success in transmitting thought 
and experience to others. The poems and stor- 
ies make excellent reading and anyone could 
—_ an evening profitably in reading the 
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Wuite House Gana. Earle Looker. 270 pp. 
e om H. Revell, 158 Fifth Ave, 


In the capital city, in the government build- 
ings, in the White House and its gardens, the 
gang led by Quentin Roosevelt made the “his- 
tory” which is recorded in this book by Earle 
Looker, a member of the gang. Besides being 
as fascinating a boy story as Tom Sawyer, the 
book pictures a personality of history dear to 
many, for T. R., himself, was an active mem- 
ber of the gang. The boys were full of mis- 
chief and their pranks often earned them the 
well deserved and very wise reprimands of 
the President and his wife, two adults who 
knew to treat boys with mutual respect and 
loyalty. 


LADLAW READERS. Primer, Books I, II, II, 
and Pupils’ Workbook. Herman Dressel, 
M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins. 
Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 

Primary readers, attractive in appearance, 
in which the vocabulary problem has been giv- 
en careful attention. The Primer has 72 nouns 
pictured on the inside cover-pages and Book 
I has 78 nouns, Pictures tell the story which 
is built around the family. A high percentage 
of word repetition and good gradation are note- 
worthy characteristics. In Books II and III 
forenotes for each story, which set the task for 
the pupil, are given, and one or two response 
exercises follow each story. The workbook, 
which requires no pasting, facilitates word 
recognition and word mastery by means of un- 
derlining exercises. 


PLANNING A CAREER. Lewis W. Smith and 
Gideon L. Blough. 470 pp. Illus. American. 
The important problem of choosing a life 
career is made the basis in this text for a 
semester’s course in either the junior or the 
senior high school. Part I creates the desire 
to think about this choice; Parts II and III 
give analyses of occupations for men and occv- 
pations for women. Appendix A contains a 
number of poems and other selections for in- 
spiration, courage, and counsel which are new 
and refreshing. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS AND CHORUSES. Collected and 
arranged by Randall J. Condon, Helen S. 
sae” and Elbridge W. Newton. Ginn. 

This new songbook for high schools is un- 
usually complete, containing as it does hymns, 
carols, art songs of master composers, excerpts 
from operas and oratorios, folk songs, ballads, 
sea songs, student songs, national anthems, 
lullabies, and well-known songs. Care has been 
taken, evidently, to compile a book which will 
not go out of date musically, or pall on the 
taste, through the inclusion of songs of as high 

a standard poetically as musically. There are 

songs for all occasions,—for every type of stu- 

dent. Especially interesting is the fact that this 
book may well be used as the high-school hym- 
nal, for it contains over seventy beautiful 
hymns. The arrangements are artistic but sim- 
ple. The vocal parts are adapted to the aver- 
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age voice, and none are difficult, The piano 
accompaniments are easy enough to be played 
by any student accompanist. 


PRACTICAL STuDIEs IN ComposiTIon. R. I. 
Johnson, L. A. Searcy, and W. W. Char- 
ters. 482 pp. Macmillan. $1.48. : 

Letter-writing, conversation, group discus- 
sion, making a speech, making reports of ex- 
perience, giving directions and explanations, 
and story-telling are the expressional activi- 
ties which are most frequently performed by 
people in general. These activities constitute 
the chief units of study in this text. Nearly 
two hundred pages of illustrative readings, to 
be assigned with the appropriate chapters, are 
included in the book: 


-CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE LOWER SCHOOL. Cor- 


inne Brown. 226 pp. Appleton. $2. 
This book supplies the teacher with the tech- 
nique and principles of dramatic creation 
whereby she may utilize the spontaneous cre- 


ation of make believe to develop in the child a 


practical knowledge of this important branch 
of the arts. It explains costuming, stage set- 
ting, and color effects with practical hints 
of how the children may do their own work. 
It treats the use of rhythms and the dance, the 
place of pageantry in the drama, how to make 
puppets and marionettes, and the motion pic- 
ture from the point of view of the teacher. 





Books Received 


| American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.C.: 


CHECK Tests To Accompany Carpenter’s 
Around the World with the Children. G. 
D. Strayer, P. R. Mort, and J. E. Drans- 
field. 40c. 

LABORATORY MANUAL FoR BEGINNING CHEM- 
IstTrRY. G. L. Fletcher, H. O. Smith, and 
Benjamin Harrow. 76c 

THE MILL ON THE Foss. George Eliot. Edit- 
ed by Mary S. Hayward. 88c. 

New EXPERT TYPEWRITING.'‘E. H. Eldridge, 
Sy ae W. Craig, and Rose L. Fritz. 

48. 

NEW MANUAL For TEACHERS. To accompany 
a Dann Music Course. Hollis Dann. 

ib. 

TRAINING SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
re F. Myers and Floyd E. Harshman. 

1.32. 

THE Ways WE TRAVEL. Journey Club Travel 

Series. Frances Carpenter. 92c. 


ssa ala Co., 17 E. 28rd St., Chicago, 


JOLITA OF THE JUNGLE. Alice F. Peterson. 80c. 


Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
THmrp YEAR LaTIN. K. P. Harrington and 
W. V. McDuffee. $1.96. 
TWELVE ONE-AcT PLays For STUDY AND 
PropucTIon. S. Marion Tucker. $1.48. 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
a 4 CouRSE IN CHEMISTRY. Lyman C. New- 
ell. 
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Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some 
man or woman with school experience, 
acquaintance with local school officials, 
good standing, energetic and willing to 
work, to earn good money. Use of car 
is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a 
product unqualifiedly endorsed by state 
and local school officials everywhere—a 
recognized necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this 
product tothe ruraland city schools. 
Those appointed will be expected towork 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest 
standing and rating, and vouched for by 
this Journal. Whe. best qualified appli- 
cant will be appointed as repr taté 
in each county in Pennsylvania. 

Applications will be considered in the 
orderin which they are received. Give 
full details as to experience, age, time 
you can devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 12, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


























EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN AND OTH- 
ER Essays. E. K. Maxfield and Jane C. 
Maxfield. 

GLIMPSES INTO THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Mary 
G. Phillips and W. H. Geisler. 

A GumE For THE STUDY OF PLANTs. Mabel 
E. Smallwood. 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU. Health Hero 
er Grace T. Hallock and C. E. Turner. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. C. E. Turner. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Revised. Lyman C. 
Newell. $2.24. 

Scotr’s IVANHOE. L. E. Dudley. 

THE WORKADAY READERS. Fourth, fifth, and 
sixth readers. Clarence T. Gray. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

FINDING AMERICA. Olive E. Smallidge and 
F. L. Paxson. 96c. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

AGRICULTURE For RURAL TEACHERS. T. C. 
McCormick. $1.80. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL History. C. J. H. 
Hays and P. T. Moon. $2. 

LivING LaTIN. Book Two. Claire C. Thursby 
and Gretchen D. Kyne. $1.80. 

New LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTI- 
CAL Puysics. N. H. Black. $1.12. 

SEVENTH YEAR MaTHeEmarTics. E. R. Bres- 
lich. 96c 

SHorT SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Isabél M. 
Gray. $1.60. 


(Turn to page 318) 





JAMES PrerRsoL McCASKEY, editor emeritus 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 
the guest of honor at the closing session of the 
Lancaster County Institute. Doctor McCaskey, 
who attended the first institute seventy-seven 
years ago, recited from memory the lines of a 
poem he taught fifty years ago. 


FRANKLIN B. FoLsoM, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Swarthmore College, was elected as a 
Rhodes scholar from Colorado. At Oxford he 
intends to work in the honors School of Eng- 
- lish Literature. 


AMANDA E. Stout, superintendent of the 
Reading schools, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, by Governor John S. Fish- 
er. She takes the place on the board of Landis 
Tanger, president of State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 


Aucustus O. THOMAS, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
and former superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Maine, has opened W. F. E. A. head- 
quarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. in connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association, and will devote his entire 
energies to the work of the W. F. E. A. 


WILLIAM POOLE, a senior at Swarthmore 
College, was the only representative of an 
Eastern college or university elected to receive 
one of the thirty-two Rhodes scholarships to 
Oxford University from the United States. 
William, a resident of Wilmington, Delaware, 
is the fourth student from Swarthmore to win 
a Rhodes scholarship. 


KENNETH M. SMITH, who is principal of the 
Cadogan Public School, has been appointed en- 
rolment chairman of Armstrong County for 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the N. E. A. This appointment was 
made upon recommendation of County Super- 
intendent of Schools C. M. Heilman. 


H. L. Prick, supervising principal of Tower 
City High School, sponsored a union Christmas 
service at which the high school chorus sang 
the beautiful cantata, “The Child Jesus.” 


BENJAMIN GRASSO of Hazelton was second- 
place winner of trumpet solos in the contests 
at the 1929 National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. Ben- 
jamin was the only winner in Pennsylvania. 











Mary P. WOLFr, visiting teacher in Coates- 
ville, spoke on the subject, Prevention Through 
Understanding, on the program of the Visiting 
Teacher Section of the New York Teachers’ 
Association Convention in New York City on 
November 1. 


RHEA Kay BOARDMAN, visiting teacher in 
Public School 33, New York, spoke November 
8 to a large group of parents and teachers 
gathered under the auspices of the Parent 
Council of the Century Club in Scranton. Her 
lecture, which is the first of six to be given 
at monthly intervals this winter, was entitled 
Facing Ourselves. 


VicToRIA LYLEs is the director of the depart- 
ment of elementary schools of Pottsville. She 
submits to the teachers in her department 
suggestive outlines for teaching the different 
subjects and good examples of tentative daily 
schedules and arranges that the teachers may 
observe demonstrations of good work in other 
rooms and buildings of the system. 


IsOBEL DAVIDSON, who has charge of ele- 
mentary school supervision in the Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Schools, spent four days in the 
Abington District studying arithmetic prob- 
lems with the teachers. 


L. R. DeLONG of the Pennsylvania State 
College Extension Office, Harrisburg, spent a 
similar period studying problems of manage- 
ment and method with junior high teachers. 


WiILLiaM J. Warp of Honesdale, who has 
completed twenty-four and one-half years’ 
service as school director in the district, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner on November 
13. The dinner was given by the other men- 
bers of the school board and the entire fac- 
ulty of the Honesdale Union school district. 


SAMUEL W. MILLER, formerly principal of 
the Coaldale High School,.is now the supervis- 
ing principal of the Morris Township Schools, 
a third-class school district with thirty-two 
teachers located at Morrisdale in Clearfield 
County. 


GrEorGE H. ALLEN, director of the Bureau of 
University Travel in Paris, has been appoint- 
ed professor of Latin and fine arts at Lafay- 
ette College. 


Do YoU BELIEVE in Santa? Helen Scott Diehl 
of Vandergrift has an interesting article on 
this topic published in the December number 
of The Grade Teacher. 
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TEACHERS SHOULD BE PAID IF DISABLED 


WITH the present high cost of medical service and the loss of salary when a 
teacher is disabled, no one would doubt the necessity of protecting his or her 
income. 

Many plans have been devised, but have not proven entirely satisfactory. In some 
cases, THE COST WAS TOO HIGH for the benefits paid, or the protection was 
































Through limited to certain diseases. Then, too, the protection offered was cancelable if the 
Svea. teacher proved a bad risk, or retired from teaching. 
Cit ays Various committees of teachers, in different parts of the country, who have been 
vo studying this matter, have conceded that the protection offered by The Teachers 
Protective Union of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, (THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION 
cher in OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD) is the ideal protection for them; because it pays 
vember for EVERY DISEASE known to medical science, and ACCIDENT, in any part of 
Giachers the civilized world; and, in addition, pays a teacher benefits if she is not ill herself, 
Parent 1 but is kept from her classroom, due to some contagious disease existing at her home. 
aris The protection it offers may also be continued after retirement. 
?- Her It offers two classes of protection, one costing $30.00 a year, and paying benefits of $25.00 a week 
e given for sickness and quarantine, and $45.00 a week for accident; the other costing $24.00 a year, and paying 
entitled benefits of $25.00 a week for sickness, accident, and quarantine. 
The above Organization was chartered in 1912, and today has over 25,000 Certificates in force, and 
has paid to its members over ONE MILLION DOLLARS; a0, if you are interested in relieving financial 
depart- worriment, do not hesitate to get in touch with this Organization. 
le. She For your convenience, this form is attached— 
rtment ced cs cs cs ces cs cs cs ct ces es ces es cs es ees ees es ees ee es es ees ee 
even TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
e daily & Breneman Bldg. Lancaster 
rs may Please send me descriptive printed matter and 
1 other application forms for your exceptional health and 
accident protection for Teachers. It is understood 
that this carries no obligation on my part. 
of ele- 
zabeth, 
in the 
prob- 
o e 2 
J GREGG Commercial Education Service 
“eg Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your immediate dis- 
P posal any time, anywhere. ‘ . 
anage- This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with practical teaching 
ners. 
plans; 
10 has Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each student’s progress; 
years’ Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; 
Se Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; 
ks b Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for the student and 
rember The American Shorthand Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school in constant 


mem- touch with the latest thought in commercial education. 


e fac- ms 
rict. o¢ @ Over 300 Titles Cr er 


The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles all dealing with some 








pal of phase of commercial education. 
ervis- Be Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years of 
shools, research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best in com- 
ty-two © mercial education. 
arfield Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in 
actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been 
of proved over and over again. 
: : 
i ... LEADING TITLES... 
safay- : Gregg Shorthand Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Rational Typewriting General Business Science 
Secretarial Studies Applied Business English & Correspondence 
Diehl . Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete catalog of publi- 
le on cations, or sample copies of books in which you are interested. 
umber THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto 
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MECHANICSBURG HicH ScHOOL building was 
dedicated Wednesday afternoon, November 27. 
Robert C. Shaw, deputy superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction, was the 
speaker of the day. The high school band, di- 
rected by Lloyd Bender, furnished the music. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE will grant 
the advanced degrees of master of education 
and joctor of education as a result of a de- 
cision of the college trustees. Another satis- 
factory development is definite arrangement 
whereby the transfer of undergraduate stu- 
dents between teachers’ colleges and Penn 
State can be accomplished without loss of 
credit. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancas- 
ter, dedicated the Fackenthal Laboratories on 
November 1. This building, the gift of B. F. 
’ Fackenthal, Jr., cost $250,000 with equipment 
and contains the chemical and biological de- 
partments. The donor has been president of the 
board of trustees of Franklin and Marshall 
College since 1916. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has receiv- 
ed an additional gift of $400,000 for construc- 
tion of the Falk Medical Clinic in the univer- 
sity hospital group. A half million dollars was 
contributed by Maurice Falk and the late Leon 
Falk. The second gift makes possible the im- 
mediate construction of the building. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE will celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the legislative 
grant of a charter to the institution next year. 
The celebration which will be in October or 
November will be marked with suitable edu- 
cational conferences during which dedication 
of buildings now under construction will take 
place. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL of New Castle has a handbook of stu- 
dent activities which is printed by students 
of the school. The book contains the motto, 
creed, and code of ethics of the school; the 
constitution and by-laws; and a review of the 
student organizations. 


Warsaw TOWNSHIP, Jefferson County, will 
have an up-to-date four-room consolidated 
school, A bond issue of $18,000 was authorized 
at the recent election which will make it pos- 
sible for the school board to carry out plans 
for the new building. 


THE NEW FOUR-ROOM consolidated school 
near Emerickville in Pinecreek Township, Jef- 
ferson County, is expected to be ready for 
use early in January. 


THE CORNERSTONE of the addition to the 
high school at Lemoyne was laid recently by 
Dr. W. E. Peffley, vice-president of the school 
board. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT of 
Johnstown High School presented “The Lan- 
guage Mill” as a chapel program on November 
18. All the numbers centered around the mill 
into which persons might enter and be made 
to speak any language they chose. In each case 
appeared first the persons who wished to be 
made into singers, poets, Germans, teachers, 
and dancers. In scene A, boys sang Tu Paloma 
Blanca; in scene B, the poet recited Der En'- 
konig; in scene C, pupils recited many con- 
mon proverbs; in scene D, La Marseillaise, 
Sur le Pont d’ Avignon, Au Clair de La Lune, 
and Savez-vous Planter les Choux were sung; 
in scene E, girls sang A La Puerta de Cielo; 
and in F, the characters, in beautiful Spanish 
costumes, danced La Habanera. The program 
lasted forty minutes, and although the foreign 
languages were used, the audience easily fol- 
lowed the thought. 


IRWIN SCHOOLS are assured a substantial li- 
brary for the elementary schools. The school 
board is providing library cases for a new 
library and has appropriated $250 to purchase 
books. An additional $150 has been promised 
to the board by friends of the school. 


THE RANDOLPH TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED 
ScHooL of Guys Mills is to receive a very 
valuable addition to its library from Dr. Mary 
E. Hanks of Chicago, a former resident of the 
district. Dr. Hanks has already presented sev- 
eral hundred books and is making arrange 
ments for future additions. The library con- 
tains at present nearly 3,000 volumes which 
have been collected largely through the efforts 
of Adelaide Courtney, one of the high school 
teachers who is acting as librarian. 


THE J. GEORGE BEcHT SCHOOL of Willian- 
sport was dedicated December 3 with Public 
Service Commissioner Emerson Collins as the 
speaker. The school is named for the late J. 
George Becht, a resident of Harrisburg, and 
former State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


A GREAT MEMORIAL to Benjamin Franklin 
costing $5,000,000 is to be erected on the Park- 
way in Philadelphia. Plans for the structure 
were announced December 5 at a dinner given 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher, 
to nearly 500 distinguished guests. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of an additional gift of 
$400,000 for the endowment of the engineering 
department of Lafayette College was made 
December 6 by William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, during the dedica- 
tion of the new $500,000 John Markle Mining 
Engineering Hall. The new gift brings Mr. 
Markle’s total donations to Lafayette to al- 
most a million and a half dollars. He is ab 
alumnus of the college, a graduate of the class 
of 1880. 
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NEW BOOKS IN SERVICE 


Need the Protection of 


Holden Book Covers 


to strengthen the bindings and rein- 
force the corners and edges. 


Double the Lives of your Text Books 


and Provide a Sanitary Healthy method of Transferring books 
from one pupil to another 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















At the snap of a switch, words 


Daiwine an airplane is like drilling a hole...The 
man who moves a massive beam with a crowbar, il- 
lustrating the principle of lever-fulcrum-resistance, 
has that same mechanical triplet in his own arm, in 
the form of bone and muscle. 


HE principles employed in simple machines 
are extremely important, but until recently the 
teacher had no adequate way of explaining them in 
the limited time allowed. And they involve motion— 
an element difficult to convey with the spoken or 
printed word. 

Now, when the science hour begins, the teacher 
can simply snap a switch. Immediately the subject 
leaps to life on a silvered screen. In fifteen minutes 


become reality 


the children see more than they could read in fifteen 
hours. A lesson that would otherwise be simply 
words becomes reality. 

Simple Machines is only one of many Eastman 
Classroom Films covering important topics in Gen- 
eral Science, Geography, Health and Civics. Any teacher 
can show them with a simple Eastman projector and 
screen. Write for ‘‘A Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films.’’ Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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A BOND ISSUE FOR $50,000, for the erection 
of a new junior-senior high school building, 
was passed in Dalton Borough, Lackawanna 
County, at the election on November 5, 1929. 
Work on the building will be started at an 
early date. 


CHESTER opened its first public school kin- 
dergarten on December 2. Marian E. Sherwood 
of Southport, Connecticut, has been employed 
as teacher. 


THE NortH LEBANON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
was dedicated November 26. Lee L. Driver 
of the Department of Public Instruction de- 
livered the principal address. John G. Ziegler 
of the health department presented a flag given 
by the Lebanon County P. O. S. of A. Asso- 

ciation. 


HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP voters approved a 
$200,000 loan at the recent election. The 
major portion of the loan will be used to pro- 
vide an annex to the senior high’ school 
building. 


Briwwcerport HicH ScHoon pupils earned 
money to purchase an Atwater Kent radio. 
The radio is used daily during the noon lunch 
period to provide music for dancing and for a 
general social time in the school gymnasium. 
It is also available for special educational fea- 
tures which are broadcast. E. E. Smull is su- 
pervising principal. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY is planning a new dor- 
mitory. The General Education board has ap- 
propriated $50,000 toward a building to cost 
$150,000, and it is hoped that the balance of 
the money can be secured before spring in 
order that ground for the building can be 
broken. The University has an enrolment of 
over 350 students, the largest in the seventy- 
five years of the history of the institution. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSO- 
CIATION for counseling, orientation, and per- 
sonnel in education and employment consists 
of twenty-nine branch associations scattered 
throughout the United States. Of these there 
are two in Pennsylvania: one in Pittsburgh, 
and one in Philadelphia. Edward Rynearson, 
director of vocational guidance, Pittsburgh, is 
a member of the advisory board of the editorial 
staff of the Vocational Guidance Magazine, the 
official organ of the Association. 


JENKINTOWN has arranged two classes grad- 
ed alike as nearly as possible. One is being 
taught by the-“Contract Plan” and the other 
by the traditiona] recitation method. Both 
groups will be tested by standardized tests at 
the end of the year. It is hoped to be able 
to gain. some indications, if not conclusions. 
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JOHNSONBURG HicH ScHOOL has more than 
$2,000 worth of new equipment in its commer. 
cial department. The additional equipment en- 
ables the school to offer a fine course in office 
practice. C. E. Wilson is superintendent of 
schools. 


WOoORMLEYSBURG’S new grade school, opened 
in September, was dedicated November 25 with 
Robert C. Shaw, deputy superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, as the 
principal speaker. 


A $50,000 ADDITION to the Stephen S. Pal- 
mer High School, Palmerton, has just been 
completed. A population study indicated that 
the addition of a shop room and four class- 
rooms would accommodate the high school pop- 
ulation for some time to come. One of the class- 
rooms is fitted out for an art room and another 
for visual education. The corridors were wid- 
ened to add 300 individual pupil lockers. A sep- 
arate heating plant including a hot water sys- 
tem for all showers was installed. The original 
building was erected five years ago at a cost 
of $400,000. 


THE Facutty of the Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, has enrolled 100 per cent in 
the National Education Association. 


O-U-G-H! 
I’m taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
Shall be pronounced “Plow.” 
“Zat’s easy when you know,” I say, 
“Mon Anglais I’ll get through.” 





My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is “oo,” 

And zen I laugh and say to him, 
“Zees Anglais make me cough.” 


He say, “Not coo, but in zat word 
O-u-g-h is ‘off.’ ” 

O sacre bleu! Such varied sound 
Of words make me hiccough. 


He say, “Again, my friend ees wrong; 
O-u-g-h is ’up,’ 

In hiccough.” Zen I cry, “No more, 
You make my throat feel rough.” 


“Non, non,” he ery, “you are not right, 
O-u-g-h is ‘uff.’” 

I say, “I try to spik your words, 
I can’t pronounce them, though.” 


“In time you’ll learn, but now you’re wrong 
O-u-g-h is ‘owe’!” 

“T’ll try no more, I shall go mad, 
“T’ll drown me in ze lough.” 


“But ere you drown yourself,” said he, 
“Q-u-g-h is ’ock.’” 
He taught no more! I held him fast 
And killed him wiz a rough. 
—From Our Accursed Spelling 
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A Decade of Educational 
Achievement 
(From page 304) 
6.Secondary certification predicated on four 
years of post high school preparation. 
7. Certificates provided for elementary and 
high school principals. 
VISUAL EDUCATION 
The visual education activity is another of 
the Department’s developments during the past 
decade. Among its achievements were: 
1.The general acceptance, on the part of 
school people, that visual education is an 
effective method of instruction. 


_2.The establishment of credit courses in all 


State Teachers, and several accredited col- 
leges. A course in visual and other sen- 
sory techniques is now offered on the cam- 
pus of these institutions and in extension 
by several of them. 

3. Recognition of the importance of visual aids 
to instruction is evidenced by the increase 
in the number of directors, supervisors, 
and those who have been made responsible 
for visual materials in different school 
districts of the State. 

To aid school officials, teachers, and students 
in the effective use of visual materials the fol- 
lowing publications have been developed: 

Standard Projector List 

Standards for Evaluating Projectors 

Source Folder of Free Slides and Films 

Source Folder of 16 MM. Films 

Standards for Evaluating Slide Material 

Motion Picture Requirements Information 

Blackboard Technique 

Outline for Training Projectionists 

The School Journey Bulletin 

The Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin 

Sources in English : 

Sources in History 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The ten years between 1920 and 1930 have 
been a period of substantial development in 
the field of practical arts and vocational edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. 

The industrial arts program has more than 
doubled during that time in number of centers, 
number of teachers, and enrolments. An in- 
teresting achievement is the diversification of 
shop activities through the development of 
general shops. 

Unit trade and part time cooperative indus- 
trial education has steadily advanced, until 
there are now 7,184 students and 306 teachers 
In the unit trade classes, Part-time cooperative 
industrial courses are in operation in 25 cities. 
There are now 1,161 students and 131 teachers 
In cooperative industrial courses. 

Approximately 8,000 men, employed in in- 
dustry, are enrolled in evening vocational 
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schools. An outstanding development in this 
field was the reorganization, under public 
school auspices, of the Westinghouse Technical 
and Vocational School with an enrolment of 
over 1,000 students in evening classes. 

Agricultural education on a vocational basis 
has also steadily increased during the past 
decade. There are now more than three times 
as many rural communities offering vocational 
agricultural instruction as compared with the 
number of centers in 1920. A state project 
contest has been organized which has resulted 
in a substantial increase in the standards and 
efficiency of vocational agricultural projects. 
Demonstration contests have been conducted 
in connection with the State Farm Products 
Show. The Keystone Branch of the Future 
Farmers of America has been organized. The 
membership in this organization consists of 
the students in vocational agriculture of whom 
there are approximately 4,700 in Pennsylvania. 
Vocational Agricultural instruction is now of- 
fered in 48 counties of the State. 

There has been a rather universal recog- 
nition of the need for training in home econom- 
ics for the girls in our junior and senior high 
schools. This has resulted in the establishment 
of home economics courses in nearly 400 dis- 
tricts on a general education basis and on a 
vocational basis in 127 school districts. More 
than 1,100 teachers of home economics, general 
and vocational, are now employed in the high 
schools of the Commonwealth. Under their 
supervision there are over 156,000 students. 
In addition to this nearly 8,000 adult and 
young women attend evening home economics 
classes. The past ten years have seen the 
establishment of a large number of cottages 
in connection with the high schools. These cot- 
tages are used for applied instruction in the 
field of home economics. The significant feature 
of the development of home economics during 
the past ten years has been the fact that the 
demand for adequately trained home economics 
teachers has constantly exceeded the supply. 

1934 CENTENARY 

These interesting achievements are but the 
forerunner of what may be enumerated in 
1934 when Pennsylvania will celebrate ten dec- 
ades of educational achievement. 

When Pennsylvania celebrates the comple- 
tion of the first one hundred years of her com- 
mon schools, “the centennial programs should 
be made the occasion,” as Dr. Keith said at 
the Education Congress, “of a rededication, 
a new interpretation of education to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” 





Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a 
great deal more saucy. When you have bought 
one fine thing you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may be all of a piece.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 
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Guiding the Acquirement of 
Language Abilities 
(From page 271) 

Letters of information, letters of inquiry, let- 
ters of invitation, and letters of thanks all 
come into use in the course of doing the many 
things a class of active children may legiti- 
mately do in a year of work. Original stories 
often ure prepared for the entertainment of the 
class members, original poems come as genuine 
expressions of the children’s reactions to the 
many rich experiences they are havivg. In 
fact, it is impossible to conceive of a program 
of worthy, sincere effort without much use of 
written English, even in the beginnings of 
first-grade work. 

So much material arises which fittingly must 
be put into written form that a danger often 


‘appears in that the children are attempting 


to write more than they can write well. Guid- 
ance is needed to keep the attempts within the 
range of the children’s ability to do the work 
successfully. Writing much, with little time 
given to doing the work correctly and effective- 
ly, will soon destroy the child’s joy in force- 
ful, convincing English. The desire of the child 
to express himself in English, demanding tech- 
niques beyond his ability, is especially appar- 
ent in the first grade. The old notion was that 
the child must wait to record his ideas until he 
has the requisite techniques. This meant post- 
ponement of creative expression until the third 
or fourth grade, or even later. By the time the 
techniques were learned the creative impulse 
was lost. 

Successful first-grade teachers find it better 
to keep the creative, expressive impulses active. 
As rapidly as he can do so, the teacher encour- 
ages the child to attempt writing such part of 
his ideas as he can with the technique he is 
mastering. A visit to a primary room may find 
the teacher at the blackboard taking down the 
class’s composite story of the trip they made 
to the market, or recording the things they 
plan to do for the week. Thus the children, 
from the beginning, became accustomed to the 
use of writing to record things of importance. 

The question of sequence in techniques learn- 
ed is not so serious as some have supposed 
since the hierarchies of learning the tech- 
niques in written English are not rigid. It is 
often a matter of guidance in the selection 
among the techniques to be used. 

Terminology should be taught when the 
ideas are discussed. When the children come to 
recognize the class of words known as nouns, 
they should learn to use the term, noun. Simi- 
larly, the terms subject, predicate, modifier, 
etc., should be taught. Care should be taken to 
be sure that the idea precedes the term. There 
is nothing to be gained by talking about “name 
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words,” and refraining from using the term 
“noun.” The important thing is to be sure of 
the idea in the experience of the child. 

It is impossible to discuss methods of im- 
proving one’s way of expressing an idea if we 
refrain from the use of terms to identify the 
thing being discussed. Terminology essential 
to the discussion of sentence structure gradu- 
ally becomes a part of the vocabulary of a class 
engaged in worthy living and in using the 
English language in the course of their activi- 
ties. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, principles 
and laws underlying experience are not really 
learned until one has enough instances of the 
laws at work to be able to recognize the com- 
mon element in the varied situations. The law 
of learning inductively is applicable in learn- 
ing to understand the principles governing 
sentence structure. Therefore, the first atten- 
tion should be given to providing many rich 
experiences in which the children use English. 
Gradually instances multiply where a given 
principle is working, and the children come 
to recognize the common factor in the varied 
situations. We say then that they have learned 
the law. Thus the principles of grammar are 
learned. 

The study of these laws of grammar calls 
for a subjective mode of thinking, sometimes 
called reflective thought, which follows, rather 
than precedes, active, expressive thought. We 
should, therefore, expect the study of the laws 
of grammar to come later in the course than 
the early elementary grades. Some of these 
laws will be sensed in the intermediate grades, 
some not until later years. 

The important work of the elementary 
grades is to see that there is much experience 
and much use of written English in furthering 
experience in ways that demand of children 
their best efforts, and further to see to it that 
instruction and practice in techniques follow 
needs that arise. Care should be taken to keep 
terminology up to the needs of the children in 
refining and discussing their efforts. When 
children have had enough experience to cause 
them to begin to see common factors and to 
ask about them, then is the time to help them 
see the underlying law, commonly called a rule 
of grammar. Some children will never really 
comprehend these laws. Some will see them 
early. All can, however, develop some skill in 
using the common language forms. 





An Interesting Game 
MaupDE Woop HENRY 


The savings game is real fun, 
You’ll say so after you’ve begun 
You cannot fail to play with zest 
A game so full of “interest.” 


—Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
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Being issued under the auspices of the 

nciples 

reall o 7 7 e 

apes American Council of Learned Societies 
e com- 
he law § DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON ALLEN JOHNSON 
learn- Chairman of the Committee of Management Editor-in-Chief 
erning 
Agger SUPPORTING SOCIETIES 
nglish. AMERICAN HistoricaL ASsocraTION ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

given American Economic ASsociaTION AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
, come AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AMERICAN PotttTicaL ScrENCE ASSOCIATION 
varied AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES American Socrorocicat Socrety 
parned 
ar are AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Lrnoutstic Socrety oF AMERICA 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY History or Science Society 

r calls AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION MEDIEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
etimes Mopern LancuaGe ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
rather 
it. We The third volume of the Dictionary of American Biography is now ready. 
_ The Dictionary is, without question, indispensable as a supplementary 
these History text in every Grammar School, Junior High School and High School— 
rades, or schools where those grades of work are carried on. 
~~ In this work both teacher and pupil will find the most authoritative and 
rience usable material for American History; to the sketches in this work the teacher 
hering can send the pupils for first-hand material about the men and women who have 
gre figured in all of the important events of American History. 

follow The sketches are in every case so written as to be thoroughly within the 
o keep grasp of children of twelve years of age and over. 
coca Hundreds of schools throughout the country are already making use of this 
cause new and permanent source for American History—and with most gratifying 
and to results. 


Age Is the Dictionary now available in each of the schools under your super- 


really vision? If not, we respectfully submit that it should be. 

them A request to the publishers will bring you, by return mail, such information 

Kill in as you may desire—either in regard to the work itself, or in regard to the method 
of placing a subscription. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Firra AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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[| EACH ERS! Earn 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this summer? Do you 
know that after you qualify, you have the opportunity to go aheadto a bigger 
position with more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work ? 


re a on f h There are a few openings in a national organization in business twenty years for 
pp a) 


: / 
Summer: 


teachers of personality and education who are interested this summer in exchanging 
their usual profitless leisure for a vacation of business experience and growingincome. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years of teaching 
experience) are desired. This position gives an opportunity to travel, to be associated 
with congenial people, and the chance to make an income of from $300 to $500 
a month. A thorough training is given fo all those selected, with a guaranteed income to start. 
Please give information as fo age, education, experience. and lime you can work this vacation. 


Address P.O. DRAWER 1208. Station B, Cleveland. Ohio 

















History and Organization of Education in Pennsylvania 


Revised and Enlarged 
By LOUISE G. WALSH AND MATTHEW J. WALSH 
400 Pages Printed on heavy English book paper and Bound in Cloth 
Ready for Delivery January 10, 1930 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 




















Grandma’s Views on Modern 
Education 
(From page 272) 
time to see the animals in the Zoo? Well, the 
only animals I ever seen in the forty years 
we’ve been married is cows an’ pigs an’ chick- 
ens an’ sech. My, I wish I was a child again 
so I could see the pictures. Someday I’m goin’ 
to school jes’ to see some o’ them. I may be 
gettin’ childish, but I’m goin’ jes’ the same. 

(Reads.) “Why Pa, they’re even givin’ milk 
an’ wafers to the underweight children. They 
give it to them at ten o’clock every mornin’! 
You say it’s all a piece o’ foolishness? You 
have nerve enough to say that to me when 
I’ve carried a ten o’clock piece out to the har- 
vest field to you every mornin’ o’ harvest since 
we was married an’ you wasn’t no underweight 
neither! 

(Reads.) “They have meetin’s o’ the parents 
an’ teachers every month an’ they took the 
children to visit the steel mill an’ the woolen 
mill an’ a big newspaper printin’ plant. Why, 
it’s almost like a fairy-tale, ain’t it Pa? 
(Reads.) Oh, this is the grandest o’ all! They 
have over a thousand books in the school li- 
braries! Jes’ think what a treat fer the dear 
little minds to feast on! When I was a child I 
allus was longin’ fer books, but we only had 
“Robinson Crusoe” an’ the Almanac. We had a 
big family Bible but we wasn’t allowed to look 
at it. I wonder if they would lend me a book 


once in a while? I’m goin’ to ask Miss Hender- 
son, the teacher that boards with Mary Brown, 
if I could have Louisa Alcott’s “Little Women.” 
I allus wanted to read that book. You think it’s 
foolish to spend money fer story-books? Pa, 
I’m not goin’ to read another thing about our 
schools to you. There’s nothin’ makin’ you say 
all these nasty things except the fear that the 
school tax will be raised. Yes, that’s the rea- 
son, Pa. I heard you complainin’ about the few 
mills that was added to the school tax to every- 
body that’s come here fer the last six months 
an’ I’m tired o’ hearin’ it. I’m goin’ out to feed 
the chickens. I’d rather hear a hen cackle any 
time than hear somebody talk about somethin’ 
they don’t know nothin’ about an’ I’m fully 
convinced, Pa, that you don’t know a thing 
about modern education.” 





“Is this the eagle nation Milton saw 
Mewing its mighty youth; 
Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth 
And be the swift familiar of the sun 
Where aye before God’s face his trumpets 
run? 
Or have we but the talons and the maw 
And for the object likeness of our heart 
Shall some less lordly bird be set apart? 
Some gross-billed wader where the swamps 
are fat 
Some gorger 1n the sun 
Some prowler with the bat?” 
—William Vaughn Moody 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERSY’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers If you want helpful and reliable 


assistance enroll with us. Free 
enrolment and no charge unless position is secured. 


ous If ant 
School Authorities 5, ,°?" sea" 
and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
charge. 




















| Teachers Wanted for 
Schools and Colleges 


Teaching positions available daily. 

College is preparation for placement. 

Guidance in service is as essential as guid- 
ance in course. Placement is as important as 
preparation, 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
1215 Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Seven other offices: New Haven, Northamp- 
ton, Syracuse, Cincinnati, Bowling Green, (Ky.), 
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The ROMANCE and COLOR 
of the coffee countries 
come to you in 


Free 


this 


Coffee 


You’Lt Finp in this free 
Coffee Exhibit a mass of 
material useful in several 
subjects and applicable to 
almost any age. It includes 
maps and charts and photo- 
graphs which vitalize Geog- 
raphy, a History of Coffee 
which coincides with world 
history for the last three 
hundred years, and a study 
of coffee brewing and diet- 
etic values which is practi- 
cal Domestic Science. 

This Exhibit was prepared 
expressly for school pur- 
poses by a committee of 


COFEEE 


* AMERICAS 
avorite 


School Exhibit 


well-known educators. It 
will make teaching easier 
for you and mure interest- 
ing to your pupils. 
Consisting of fifteen large 
cards, lithographed in sepia 
and natural colors, the Ex- 
hibit comes to you packed in 
a strong envelope with sug- 
gestions for its use. It’s 
free to any teacher. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 
You'll receive also some 
unique coffee receipts that 
will interest you personally. 


Brazilian-American 
Coffee Promotion Committee 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
your free Coffee School Ex- 
hibit. 









































Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. beats na 
ut our k ‘a P aaa ? 
ou say aay Nem Seeking a Position! 
hat the G EAT ORT E N HOTEL Or are you an employer in need of good 
he rea- STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS teachers? In either case, write us 
sche few Convenient to Relves, Shops, Theaters, ete. We have placed teachers on three continents 
every- ee THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
months Deashene _— CHI William K. Yocum, Manager 
to feed en's » es muned Title:Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
cle any 
nethin’ 


1 fully 











EST. 1882 — THE OLD RELIABLE 


" thing Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


NEW ee. Flatiron Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Hi sldg. KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life = ® 
MINNEAPOL, S, Globe Bidg. SPOKANE, Chamb. Comm. Bidg. 
Get BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
10,000 Names for One Dollar 























AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF HEALTH 


Posters, plays, projects, literature, films and other 
health education materials 
Indicate age of group in making inquiries 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad S8t., Phila., 





























Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.—Col. 1:12. 


The Bible has been the favorite book of 
those who were troubled and down-trodden.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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Books Received 
(From page 307) 


A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 

AMERICAN HANDWRITING SCALE WITH 

gua AND REcoRD BLANK. Paul V. 
est. 


Row, Peterson & Co., N. Y. C.: 
JINGLING A B C’s. Charlotte Drum. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. 

Y. C.: 

ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Margaret 
E. Mathias. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES. Thomas R. Cook. 48c. 

How THE WorLD Rmes. Florence C. Fox. 88c. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Morris Meis- 
ter. 

MopERN AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Thomas 
R. Cook. $1.28. 

= VANISHING TENT. Mabel F. Stryker. 
72c. 


ee. and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark, : 
ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE Hapsits. Books One, 
Two, and Three. W. W. Charters, Esther 
M. Cowan, and Annette Betz. 76c, 80c, and 
96c, respectively. 
THe Music Hour. Fourth Book. O. McCon- 
athy. W. O. Miessner, E. B. Birge, and 
Mabel E. Bray. 84c. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


World Book Company, 
No.8 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN BroLtocy. J. G. 
Blaisdell. 32c. 

SONES- er HicH ScHOOL eed 
TEST. W. D. Sones and D. 


arry, 
Jr. aon set 30c. Package of ¢ 25, $1.90. 
John C, Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 


phia: 
SECOND YEAR LATIN. Fred S. Dunham. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE. LeRoy Allen. 
Reprinted from Social Science, Vol. IV, 
No. 2. Winfield, Kansas. 


THe HicgH ScHooL TEACHING POPULATION OF 
NortH Dakota. Robert D. Cole. School of 
Education Bulletin No. 5, University of 
North Dakota. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF COLLEGE EXCELLENCE. 
Floyd W. Reeves and John D. Russell. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Ser- 
vice, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CAL- 
ENDAR SIMPLIFICATION FOR THE UNITED 
States. Submitted to the Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C. Printed at office 
4 the Chairman, 3438 State St., Rochester, 


January, 1930 


Necrology 


Otto C. A. Merz, teacher of music in Alle. 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh, died very sud- 
denly from a heart attack on September 30. 


MARGARET O’CONNELL, a teacher of con- 
munity activities in McCandless School, Pitts. 
burgh, died October 7 after a long illness, 


CHARLOTTE E. TURNER, a teacher in the Min. 
ersville District, Pittsburgh, and Mary Din. 
INGER, a teacher in the Soho School, Pitts 
burgh, died on the same date, October 20. 


J. FRANCIS YAKE of McSherrystown, super- 
vising principal of the Conowago Township 
Schools, died after a heart attack recenily. 


ESTHER M. GrROoME of Carlisle, a teacher 
of art in the State Teachers Colleges at Ship- 
pensburg and West Chester for many years, 
died in Philadelphia Thanksgiving Day after 
a brief illness. 


Davp S. KEITH, 82, for thirty years super- 
intendent of the Altoona Schools, was found 
dead in bed at his home in Altoona, November 
29. He suffered a heart attack. 





Journal Thought Provokers 


. What is a good school? See page 265. 

. Into what two classes are people divided 
with respect to the fine arts? See page 
267. 

. How may a principal get information to his 
teachers? See page 277. 

. When are schools ready for children? See 
page 277. 

. For what does Anatole France express cor- 
tempt? See page 274. 

. What is the Economic Creed? See page 28). 





THE SERVICE OF PRINT TO May Day, 1929. 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 1929, THE 
PRISONER’S ANTECEDENTS, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, for year ended June 30, 1929; Crr- 
TAIN PHASES OF RURAL SCHOOL SUPER 
VISION; COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 1926-28; 
DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL SCHOOL SUPER- 
VISION; STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AND NorMaL SCHOOLS, 1927-28; TEACHER 
TRAINING, 1926-28, Bureau of Education, 
Department of ‘the Interior. PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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PHY WALL MaPsS...a 
series that stamps in- 
delibly upon the ele- 
mentary and high 
school pupil the dis- 
tribution of the im- 
portant agricultural 
and mineral products 
of the United States 
and World. 

Clear, simple and 
easily_interpreted, 
these Maps are ad- 
mirably suited for 
both individual and 
oot reference. Free 

escriptive data and 
illustrated maps sent 
on request. Address 
Dept. 371 
Booklet, No. 159 


1 
| Economic GEOGRA- 


¥, cc 





Seas us 


A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
3333 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 




















What Is a Good School? 


(From page 266) 

likely to be developed over night. One must 
work patiently and steadfastly, but above all 
one must not be depressed if the progress is 
slow. It is well to watch for and to cherish 
even the smallest gains. Here, for example, is 
a boy who shows the beginning of a sense of 
responsibility that was entirely lacking last 
week. Here is a girl who seems to be acquir- 
ing a notion of what it really means to learn 
to the point of actual mastery. Here is a pupil 
who has awakened to the fact that work which 
is at first unattractive in itself may, if per- 
sisted in, become interesting or even fascinat- 
ing. Each of these cases illustrates an im- 
portant element in the kind of growth which 
the life of the school should bring about. 

In so far as my observations give me a basis 
for judgment, there is no single formula for 
the development of a good school. Most of the 
methods and procedures described in books on 
teaching have a place in certain school situa- 
tions, but no one of them is a panacea—for 
that matter, no combination of them will solve 
all of our problems. In the last analysis the 
important element is the capacity of the teach- 
er to see clearly what is needed, to work pa- 
tiently toward the desired results, and above all 
to forget himself or herself and live with and 
for the boys and girls. 





A man may, if he knows not how to save as 
he gets, keep his nose all his life to the grind- 
stone and die not worth a groat at last. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some. 





“Bring the Book,” said Sir Walter. “What 
book?” asked Lockhart, his son-in-law. “There 
is but One,” said the dying man. In that book 
1s the hope of the world. It is more widely 
prized and sold and read today than ever before 
or than any other book in the world. Do not 
miss your chance of knowing it. 

What I spent I wasted; what I left I lost; 
what I gave I have.” 





ictures 


Ihe Perry Pi 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
8x3% 
For 60 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8 
For 26 or more 


Send 50 cents for 
25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 Poets, or 25 
for Children. Size 
5% x8 Sea = 
Song o1 the Lark 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


February Birthdays 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dick- 
ens, their homes, etc. Let your pupils become 
acquainted with these great men. 

Send 50 cents for 25 of these pictures on 
paper 5% x 8 inches. 











Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for a Catalogue. 


‘The Perr Pictures € 


Box 18 Malden, Mass. 











© Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Acid 


Phosphate 








D-61-8 
AT ALL pRuGGIST® 
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For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


COLLEGE 


e 
Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical—Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 


Public Auditing and Taxes 
Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 
and 


Industrial Management 

















Nothing is deep, difficult, or profound when 
understood. 

Nobody can make you ridiculous but your- 
self, 

The man who can smile at his defeat has 
won. 

Education smooths the way—seek it as a 
good investment.—Common Good, Boston. 





Calendar 


January 15-18—Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Erie 


January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

January 27—Child Labor Day 

January 27-31—International 
Ventilating Exposition, 
Museum, Philadelphia 

February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 5, 6—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 

February 20-22—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Conference, Hotel Wil- 
lard, Washington, D. C. Topic: Educa- 
tion and the Larger Life ; 

February 22—Birthday of George Washington 

February 22-27—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J.; P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Madison, 
John R. Hollinger, Mgr. 


Heating and 
Commercial 


March 7, 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March 17-19—Ninth Annual Convention, In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Toronto, Canada 

March 22—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

March 24—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: The 
Stevens 

March 29—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 3-5—Educational Conference, Ohio State 

University, Columbus, Ohio 

April 9-11—National Association of Penmar- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Detroit, 
Michigan 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

April 11, 12—Western Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 

April 23-26—Eastern Arts Convention. Head- 
quarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 8—Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 

May 5-10—First International Congress o 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Pent- 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day . 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 

tion, Columbus, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSION 


Courses Offered 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in the College, 
Schools of Engineering, Business Administration, and 
Education on the campus. 


Academic and Professional courses, both undergradu- 
ate and graduate, in Johnstown, Erie, and Union- 
town. 


JULY 1—AUGUST 9 
Address the Director 



























































istrict, - 
* Wilson College 
1 Chil Chambersburg, Pa. THE PENNSYLVANIA 
A College for Women beautifully situ- STATE COLLEGE 
» State ated in the Cumberland Valley, meeting 
the requirements of all standardizing 
11 Con- agencies and the State requirements for SUMMER SESSION 
rs: The Teacher Training. : : 
ciation, For catalog = occ information Intersession June 16 to June 28 
aii EtHeELBert D. WarFIELD, D.D., President Regular Session June 30 to August 8 
ey or 
sity of Miss Marcaret C. Disert, Registrar 
Offers you 
o State An opportunity to choose from ap- 
" proximately 350 courses. 
trot l The erragpriaracn gc and graduate 
a academic degrees; also the new pro- 
istrict THE SUMMER SESSION fessional degrees—Master of Edu- 
we OF anes aad Doctor - Education. 
er pecial lectures, moderate expenses 
istrict, JUNIATA COLLEGE and an ideal environment in which 
Head: : F to spend a part of your summer 
ea! Nine weeks — maximum number of cred- vacation. 
its — college courses in different curricula 
— professional courses — good conditions Write for complete bulletin to 
for summer study — Library, laborator- : 
ies, dormitories. Make reservations or in- Director of Summer Session 
quiries, The Pennsylvania State College 
Director of the Summer Session STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 
.ssocia- Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 











Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


os Demonstration School for Student Teaching 
Vid Main 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 









































WELLS AND HART’S ALGEBRAS 


Each year sees an increase in the number of students who use 
the Wells and Hart Mathematics Series. Consequently each year 
a greater number of students reach and surpass a standard 
achievement in algebra. Therefore, based on the experience of 
previous adoptions in other states, the State of Oklahoma may 
look forward to an improved classroom standard through its 
recent adoption of Wells and Hart’s Modern High School 
Algebra, Revised, and Wells and Hart’s Modern First Year 
Algebra, Revised. 











HART’S ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY TESTS 





By the tremendous popularity of Hart’s Geometry Tests and 
Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Drills in First Course Algebra, 
we have good evidence that tens of thousands of pupils are being 
thoroughly taught, tested, and re-taught in first year algebra 
and plane geometry. 





D..C. HEATH AND COMPANY Nay verom 
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RIE aT, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Spring Summer : 
Session Session 
May 12 June 23 
to to 
June 21 August 2 
MODERN DELIGHTFUL 
i METHODS LOCATION 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
) 
™ Write For Bulletin 
— THE THE NEW 
aay STUDY READERS HEALTHY LIVING 
or WALKER-PARKMAN-SUMMY WINSLOW-HAHN 
eo 
may A basal series of work-type readers ; Two books for Grades Five through 
fae for the First through the Sixth | Eight which create wholesome atti- 
. ‘ Years. The Study Readers promote tudes toward life and routine health 
cumulative growth in the habits and matters affecting both the individ- 
— skills which function both in study ual and the group. The New 
and in recreatory reading. Teach- Healthy Living stands as another 
ae ers’ manuals and adequate acces- milestone in the progress of Amer- 
~ sory material are available for the ican education toward creating a 
oing whole series. , better citizenship. 
sbra 
— CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
ITY 381 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Rooms 422 to 430, Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


20th Year 


ALL DISEASES COVERED. BENEFITS PAID THE YEAR ’ROUND 


CERTIFICATES NON-CANCELLABLE 


The Association is now operating in its twentieth year. During this time it has ren- 
dered conspicuous service to teachers everywhere. It is widely known for its prompt- 
ness and liberality in the payment of its claims. It always does what it says it will do. 
Benefits paid during 1929, $180,219.37, almost 74% of the actual dues received, which 
once more proves the statement that the E. B. A. is a beneficial association in fact as 
well as in name. Benefits paid since organization, $900,000.00. Assets, more than 
$225,000.00. Members in standing, 15,000. 

There is no harm in becoming acquainted with the E. B. A. Drop us a line and we 
will send you complete information about this splendid protection. You will not be 
under the slightest obligation. 


WRITE TODAY 























SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
Geography Physiology 
U. S. History 

1 


Spelling 

Silent Reading [tions 
Algebra (new type ques- 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry (new type ques- 
Trigonometry [{tions) 
Solid Geometry 

Biology Botany 
Zoology Physics 
Chemistry 

Physical Geography 

ist Year English 

2nd Year English 

3rd Year English 

4th Year English 

Four Years English 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 

Modern History B 
American History 

Civil Government 
Economics 

ist 2 Years Spanish 

ist Year French 

2nd Year French 

3rd Year French 

ist Year German 

2nd Year German 

3rd Year German 

ist Year Latin 

2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
Psychology & Prin.of Ed. 








Smith’s Regents Review Books 
—A Real Help in Teaching 


HROUGHOUT the U. S. and Canada, thousands of teachers say 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are wonderful supplements to 
the regular texts—for more thorough knowledge of the subject and 
higher marks on examinations. 

All through the year they are a valuable, time-saving reference 
in preparing tests, also for class drill, home work, text-book review 
and drilling in preparation for final examinations. So low in cost, 
each pupil may have one. 

Compiled from the N. Y. State Regents examinations for the 
past 20 years including 1929, recent papers complete. Topically ar- 
ranged. Constantly revised, right up to date. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c each; 
35c each in lots of 6; 30c each for 12 or more. 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. If you are not 
already familiar with these helps, order a copy in your 
subject, then you'll order for all. 


Write for your FREE copy of 
catalog describing Smith’s Regents 
Review Books and other Smith 
helps in teaching. 


‘oats For Your Convenience 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
515 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ 


e | Send copies of 

W. Hazleton Smith | dl 

515 Walker Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Send complete catalog FREE. 
“Pupils Like to Use Smith’s” | 

1 
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Glorious Vacations | 
in the Lands of History 


NOW you can embark on your “great adventure’ 
and visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
see the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau 
A wonderfully inspiring, educational vacation ir 
the lands of mystery and romance. 
Via Beautiful St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, 1000 miles of scenic river, only 414 dave at sea. 
Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort and con 4 
Cost, including all necessary expenses, depends upon Kinerary 
lected. For complete details, itineraries, terms, write to 
European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 144, 400 Madison Ave. , 
New York City 


Balance in 10 equal monthly 
insiatiments after you return. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 





ch UNIVERSITY and 
an STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
be Competent Leadership—splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 


“The American University Way of Travel” 





EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
{ 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 





say - Foremost Student Tours 
; to Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
and i 250 All Expense Tours 


ence 
yiew 
ost, 





the 


“ TFUROP 


We somes 6 the fotellectse! elite. Become 


= — of ye years of specialization. ALL 385 


PASSION PLAY 


5 385 























CunerdsupramacstiO camea on par 
STUDENTS TRAV 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. rite for Booklet T 
— 
n. ¥ 


teeees UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“ap STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 
Selected Groups ~., Experienced 
Management —, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
880 EAST 49“ STREET N. Y. C. 


JOURNAL 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
$105 (ue) One Way 
$190 (ue) Round trip 


UT your vacation to good use... 
travel to Europe; with its beauti- 
ful and historic cities, its wealth of 
romantic associations, its glorious 
monuments! Brush up on your French, 
Spanish, Italian or German! Contact with Eu- 
rope is of the utmost value to every educator. 
Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great 
steamer of the White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Lines. Enjoy the com- 
panionship of cultivated people in all walks 
of life—educators, clergymen, artists, writers, 
business and professional men and women. 
So popular has Tourist become that hundreds 
of them now take the trip each Summer for 
the sheer enjoyment it affords. 
Comfortable accommodations, excellent 
food, courteous steward service, ample deck 
spaces and public rooms, music, opportuni- 
ties for shipboard fun of many sorts all for 
3ca mile. Your choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic; the Doric and many others 
including — 
Tourist Ships de luxe 


S.S. Pennland and S.S. Westernland, carrying 
Tourist Third Cabin as the highest class on 
board in former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekahbda, carrying Tourist Third Cabin 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TEANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


15th and Locust Streets, (je 
ITI 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Authorized agents everywhere 
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Amazing 


13th Volume 


After building America’s 
greatest reference encyclo- 
pedia in 12 volumes the 
editors added a “‘lucky 
13th volume” which not 
only doubles the benefit 
you receive from the other 
twelve—but increases the 
value of every book you 
read . . . How? Mail the 
Coupon—we’'ll tell you 
what's in that mysterious 
“extra” Volume... 


No Index 


The New WORLD BOOK 
is as easy to use asa 
dictionary ... every fact is 
listed in its proper alpha- 
betical place, so you don't 
need to bother with an 
“index in the back.” 


Rated First! 


The present, less com- 
plete and less up-to-date 
edition of the WORLD 
BOOK is ranked “best 
of its type’’ by all lead- 
ing educational and lib- 
rary authorities. Now 
consider what the new, 
greater improved edi- 
tion must mean! 








Important 
Some teachers have re- 
cently reported that 
salesmen selling other 
books have claimed to 
represent W. F. Quarrie 
& Company—or that 
the publishers of the 
WORLD BOOK are 
offering the work under 
a different name. 
Please do not be deceiv- 
ed by those who would 
trade on our reputation. 
We publish only THE 
WORLD BOOK and 
our representatives will 
not offer you any sub- 
stitute. 
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12 Volumes—8,000 Pages 
10,000 Pictures 


Now on the press—the absolutely NEW WORLD BOOK, prepared at cost 
of ten years labor and over a million dollars! So far ahead, it cannot even be 
compared with the present edition of THE WORLD BOOK which has won 
the highest endorsement of the Educational and Library Authorities. 

The NEW WORLD BOOK has twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages... 5,000 more pictures (10,000 in all), the most remarkable you 
ever saw in an Encyclopedia. Luxuriously rich bindings—superb printing. 

But what Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Professor Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin) and his enlarged staff of authorities have done to 
the text is even more surprising—thousands of new stories and facts, brought 
up to the minute—told still more entertainingly, plus all the things you 
have liked in the previous editions: Quiz Questions, Outlines and Lists of 
Related Subjects... 

No possible description here can do justice to the NEW WORLD BOOK 


—you must see it yourself... 


NOW — Reduced ‘‘Pre- Publication’? Price 


To Teachers and School Executives, the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
are offering a price reduction on orders placed now, before the completion 
of the new edition. Thousands have already reserved sets, making a real 
saving of many dollars. 

It’s not necessary to order now, but do investigate . .. get the 56-page 
Book of specimen pages, the beautiful color reproductions, and learn why we 
say the NEW WORLD BOOK is years ahead... We'll be glad to reserve a 
set for you, without obligation to buy it unless you wish to... just send 
TODAY for this interesting 56-page Book. It’s FREE for the asking. 


The New WORLD BOOK 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
Dept. 113-A. 154 E. Erie Street Chicago, II. 





February, 1930 
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WANTED:—Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
This Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin 
says: “Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” What are you going to do with 
your time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual 
profitless leisure for a vacation of busi- 
ness experience and additional income 
will find our position suitable. 





| 

| Please givé full information as to age, 

education, teaching experience and date 

your school closes. 

Address: R. H. Clugston, 121 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


— 























THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: 
June 30—August 8, 1930 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 
Commercial Course 


Allegany School of Natural 
History 
(July 5 to August 23) 





School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 


Enjoy the delightfully invigorating Buffalo sum- 
mer weather, cooled by the breezes sweeping over 
Lake Erie. ‘Near Niagara Falls. Unusual recrea- 
tional program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 


C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THRILL 


onthis Around and 
Across America 


rm WATER 
Vacation Tour F) AND 
RAIL 
We offer you an 8,000-mile ROUND 
circle tour around and across TRIP 


America—5,000 milesby water = 
between New York and Cali- | N 
fornia, ona giant electric liner; 
3,000 miles by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. 


von 


Can you think of a more ex- 
citing trip? The sea voyage 
alone is a thousand miles 
longer than the trip to Europe 
and back. And you see Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, 4 
Los Angeles, San Francisco } 
and other colorful places. 


Choice of rail routes across the 


Direction 





cA 
| In Either 


continent, and of three new de ™ 

luxe liners — Pennsylvania, HAVANA 

Virginia and California — for 

the sea trip. Cross-country trip THRouen 

by Transcontinental Air || PANAMA 

T. rt d,ifdesired. | 
ransportarranged,if desire CANAL 


Reduced summer rates: Water and Rail 


Round Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin; i 





$235 (up) Tourist; One Way, water, 
$275 (up) First Cabin; $135(up)Tourist. 


fanama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








LIFORNIA 














Sbiiscccanensonens 


For L information address {5th & Locust oo ng yo Pa., 


rf Offices elsewhere or authorized §. 


WTwOST OCLAN SERVICE 
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Temple University 1 || Good antag begins 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





First Grade— 


with 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College DIXON’S 


School of Commerce 


Professional Schools BEGINNERS’ 


Theology, Law PENCILS 
Medicine, Dentistry 


$ Experienced Primary Teachers heartily en- 
Pharmacy, Chiropody dorse them. If you teach Primary Writing 


School of Music you should be acquainted with them. 


Training School for Nurses onus 90 taaaany ‘Teac 


High School Write us giving the name of your School District, 
for our free Beginners’ Piicket No. 171-J 


Second Semester begins Feb. 10, 1 
” g 1 1930 School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 





















































Educational Seat Work 


EDITED BY JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 








Plymouth 
Press 
Seat Work 
is in a 
class by 

itself. 


Based on 
the most 
modern 
Researches 























Unbeliev- 
ably fas- 


/ ed 2 ind ihe popular "PRANG 


Ae ee F WATER COLORS | 


With any of the following, if you make the request and mention oi 

a — Ney be a el Fay “*How a y= ¥4 *Wrile to us for our free hel 
Individua’ eat ork,’’ by James E. cDade, a bookle' at is” ba « 
revolutionizing seat work everywhere. Each set is sufficient for six WATER COLORS IN’ THE ART CL at 
2 Easy Vocabulary Seat Work for Slow Pupils THE AMERICAN (#) CRAYON GOMPANY ¢ 
Me | <oy A fay te ai 0 HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES see-ene neves Aves ae 4 

eginnings umber vane rst grade)... ——— , — 
The Kitchen Cabinet (Second grade) 60 C “Ga SANNOD Un beee Lene } 
4 
4 
- 
4 
































116 NEW MONTGOMERY 
Safety Problems (Third grade) DALLAS TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 


ae ore ie Oe ead fer catalogue LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS IS daaneor Faith ial sen 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
7850 Lowe Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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